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EDITORIALS 


“Our Lord Is Dead!” “And Jesus cried with a loud voice and gave up 
the Ghost.” — Mark 15:87 

The death of Jesus Christ upon the Cross nineteen hundred years ago 
climaxed the most shameful miscarriage of justice in the history of the human 
race. Here was a Man obviously innocent of the crime of which he was 
accused and convicted. Here was the Perfect Man, innocent of any crime, 
of any sin or imperfection. And yet He had been repudiated by the leaders 
of His own Old Testament Church, rejected by the people He most loved, 
betrayed into the hands of the pagan Romans to die the death of a gangster. 
Why? This Man had to die. He had to die innocently, though shamefully. 
He had to die publicly so that men would know that He had died and 
why He had died. For this Man was God, and only the guiltless death 
of God Himself could balance the inborn guilt and the guilty lives of all 
mankind. And so on Good Friday the disciples had to return from their 
watch at the Cross with the doleful news: “Our Lord is dead.” And we, 
on this Good Friday, with millions of modern disciples stand in spirit at 
that Cross, saying, “Our Lord is dead.” 

Our Lord is dead, but because He is dead we shall live. Our sins are 
heaped upon Him. Our guilt crushes Him. But sin and guilt alike are 
gone from our souls and consciences for the blood of Jesus Christ, God’s 
Son, cleanses us from all sin. 

Our Lord is dead —and lives! He lives to prove that the Father has 
accepted His sacrifice. He lives to reassure His disciples. He lives to rule 
and govern His Church. He lives to guide us in our work of spreading His 
Gospel. He lives to encourage, instruct, admonish, console us, to forgive 
our failings, and to urge us on to more zealous service. 

This is the message of Good Friday and of Easter. May it give each 
one of us the blessings which the Lord wants us to have. 

O Thou who wast dead and yet dost live, who by Thy death hast overcome 
sin and death and by Thy resurrection hast assured me of everlasting life, 
increase my faith in Thy vicarious sacrifice and my joy in teaching the Good 
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News of salvation to those committed to my care. Fill me with zeal to reach 
those who have not yet learned the way of salvation so that they, too, may 
come to Thee who didst die for them as surely as for me. And when my 
last hour comes, take me into the everlasting life, which is mine even now, 
because there upon the Cross nineteen hundred years ago Thou, my God, 
wast dead. Hear me, Lord Jesus, for Thine own sake. Amen. A.K. 


Teacher Rating by Students Should a teacher be rated by those 
whom he teachesP This question 


raises a controversial issue. Teacher rating by students has for years been dis- 
cussed in educational journals, and it is brought to our attention in current 
literature. A few months ago School and Society (Feb. 5, 1949) presented 
a brief summary of the arguments for and against this method of teacher 
evaluation, and about the same time a sample of a published questionnaire 
for teacher rating by students was widely circulated. 

Perhaps the chief objection to this procedure is the contention that the 
judgment of students is immature and therefore not valid. It is also argued 
that the student-teacher relationship conditions the opinions of students, with 
the result that the responses are not objective. Again, the fear is expressed 
that teachers who subject themselves to student rating thereby jeopardize the 
status of their profession and lower the morale of teachers. 

In order to evaluate these objections, the intended purpose of teacher 
rating by students must be clear. Those who advocate the procedure take it 
for granted that the rating is teacher-initiated. It is not imposed on the teacher 
by an administrator or supervisor. The teacher himself decides to use this 
device as an additional means to determine the efficiency of his teaching. He 
believes that besides his self-rating and the results of routine tests and final 
examinations, the specific reaction of his students as to their impressions of 
him as an instructor, guide, and friend in and out of the classroom is vitally 
important. 

Balanced against this purpose, the objections seem to lose weight. If stu- 
dents on the high school and college level are expected to exercise mature 
judgment in their class work and general conduct, it does not seem logical to 
invalidate their judgment in an area of human relationship in which the teacher 
is a prominent figure. And if the teacher feels that certain individuals give 
evidence of immaturity, he is at liberty to discount their opinions. The fear 
that student-teacher relations condition the responses of the students has no 
foundation if the rating is anonymous. Finally, if students understand the 
teacher's purpose of being rated by them, it is hardly conceivable that thereby 
he will lower himself in their esteem and thus sacrifice the respect to which 
the teaching profession is entitled. 

When the relationship between students and teacher is democratic, when 
the work in the classroom is a co-operative endeavor, when students regard 
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the teacher as one who wants to guide their learning and counsel them in the 
solution of their various problems in and out of the classroom, then rating by 
students need not be feared. On the contrary, the honest and frank evaluation 
of the teacher by those whom he teaches may prove to be an enlightenment 
on some aspects of his work of which he was not conscious or reveal some 
personality trait to which he was blind. For example, teachers have been 
reminded through student rating that there are limitations to assignments and 
that a sense of humor is a desirable personality trait of a teacher. 


We reflect our personality upon our associates. Their evaluation of us 
enables us to get a truer picture of ourselves. The motto of Socrates was, 
“Know thyself.” A knowledge of self is an indispensable requirement for suc- 
cess everywhere, especially in the teaching profession. We are not afraid to 
look into the mirror. If it shows a defect in our face, we make efforts to 
correct it. The mirror has rendered a welcome service. Why should we fear 
rating by our students? T.K. 


Rise to the Emergency The following statements were extracted 

from the Report of the Illinois Delegation 
Regional Conference on Teacher Education and Professional Standards, dated 
Jan. 19, 1949: 


Illinois reports that at the present time there is a 80 per cent decrease in the 
number of emergency certificates issued to date over the total number issued at 
this time last year. 

The State Examining Board, at its last meeting, recommended “That Emergency 
Certificates be discontinued after July 1, 1950, and that those persons wishing to 
continue to teach on such certificates must, in order to renew said certificate, acquire 
at least five semester hours of credit.” 

The Representative Assembly of the Illinois Education Association in session in 
December at its 95th annual meeting passed the following resolution: “Deplores 
the continued widespread use of Emergency Certificates and urges the immediate 
discontinuance of the practice of their issuance, under the belief that adequate 
financial support will eliminate the need for them.” 

The emphasis on preparation for qualified teachers was so strong that the fol- 
lowing statement was generally accepted, “Better that schools close than to have 
our boys and girls taught in the primary grades by unqualified teachers. This is due 
to the estimable harm that can be done to these beginning learners.” 

The delegation was adamant in its belief that the Illinois Education Association, 
its sections, the State teacher training institutions, the Office of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, and colleges and universities in the State -of Illinois be alert 
to the need for continued vigilance in the effort to raise standards for the entire 
teaching profession. 


At the moment this is being written the excitement which pervades men 
when they gird themselves for battle seems to have permeated the Church’s 
educational administrative ranks. Why? There is a shortage of teachers. This 
constitutes a problem. It is so acute that emergency measures are proposed. 
In fact, there are loud voices insisting on more and more emergency teachers, 
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training teachers at places where the facilities are quite unsatisfactory, offer- 
ing a two-year terminal teacher-training program, etc. This is happening 
in 1949. Even blitzed Belgium will not permit a person to mold the mind of 
a child without a minimum five years of college education. 

Let the Church be very, very careful not to initiate a program which 
public education is abandoning aggressively and rapidly. 

But we must have teachers. Right! But we do not have to live in a world 
of perpetual emergencies. Emergencies are largely alibis for lack of vision. 
As late as 1943, when circumstances required a year-round teacher-training 
program, the teachers’ colleges were warned against being zealous in a 
student-recruitment program and “glutting the market.” As late as 1948, funds 
were denied for systematic student solicitation. 

Some people seem to relish emergencies. Emergencies condone the creation 
of supernumerary committees and the granting of nuisance powers and 
privileges. They contribute to the development of cumbersome, inefficient, 
and expensive bureaus. The outcome of activities is ordinarily just some 
more emergencies. The vicious circle is complete. 

What is the solution? Actually, has there ever been a time that The Lu- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod has been overstocked with adequately and 
properly trained teachers? How would it be if the teachers’ colleges would be 
supplied with the men and facilities to do the job intended for them? This 
would include manpower and equipment not only for teaching, but also 
for maintaining a constant check on supply and demand, student recruitment, 
and in-service training and counseling. A good job could be done. H.G. 


Hello, Neighbor “This Is One World,” “Air-condition Children,” “Pro- 

mote the Good Neighbor Policy,” are a few of the 
slogans which indicate the type of thinking being done by those who are at- 
tempting to direct the educational process. 

Various events and discoveries have increased the scope of our relation- 
ships. Several world wars have generated global consciousness. The radio 
lures attention to many parts of the world within short periods of time. The 
airplane offers to go any place on the face of the earth within forty hours. 
Television threatens to make us eyewitnesses of any episode of significance 
transpiring within the borders of the United States. 

The global spirit stimulates the ego. It generates the feeling enjoyed by 
Mr. Inferiority when he sits behind the steering wheel of a high-powered 
automobile. It compensates for inadequacies. It appears to permit a person 
to meet his obligations by reading newspapers, paying taxes, and talking smart. 

It is to be regretted that the prime essentials of neighborliness are being 
lost in the process of increasing the scope of human thought and activity. 
Organized groups discuss the deplorable social conditions in Puerto Rico 
and fail to make that essential call on a next-door neighbor who is in need of 
physical and perhaps spiritual rehabilitation. High school debating clubs 
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argue the pros and cons of the United Nations and at the same time reveal 
that they know disgracefully little or nothing about the operation of their 
immediate communities. He who wishes to be a good world citizen had 
better first make sure that he is doing exemplary work in the square block 
or community in which he resides. 

Occasionally one does find a community where the essence of good 
neighborliness and the essentials of social and civic responsibility are well 
understood. When that happens, one is tempted to shout words of admiration 
and praise. God bless those people who take the time to stop in and read 
a hymn of comfort in days of trouble, who bring the mail at odd hours because 
they know it may include a message of cheer, who share a bowl of delicious 
strengthening soup, who may just sit close and yet impart courage by their 
very presence. 

Surely a child must grow conscious of world shrinkage, become acquainted 
with all nations, and accept global responsibilities. However, a child who is 
not trained to accept the obligations of the immediate community in which 
it resides is not a fit candidate for world citizenship. H. G. 


Are Protestant Parochial Schools The International Council of 
feere st to, Public’ Education =e Education atuits re" 


5 cent meeting registered sharp 
and to Democracy! opposition to Protestant paro- 


chial schools. Asserting that Protestant parochial schools are a threat to public 
education and to democracy, the Council went on record as strongly opposed 
to the recent “mushroom growth of Protestant parochial schools” and con- 
demned any further development of Protestant parochial education, particu- 
larly at the elementary and secondary levels. Is this violent outburst warranted 
by the facts? Is there any truth to the contention that Protestant parochial 
schools are a threat to public education and to democracy? Let us examine 
the facts. 

It is true that there has been a growth in Protestant elementary and 
secondary schools. Statistics presented to the International Council by Rev. 
Clarence Peters showed that enrollments in schools maintained by Lutherans, 
Seventh-Day Adventists, The National Union of Christian Schools, and the 
Mennonites increased approximately 40 per cent from 1937 to 1947. Total 
enrollment in all of these schools is slightly in excess of 154,000. 

As to whether or not this is a “mushroom growth” only time can adequately 
tell. The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod stands committed to a school 
expansion program that envisions the doubling of its elementary school enroll- 
ments by 1972. If this expansion is solidly built, there is no reason to believe 
that it cannot be successfully maintained. The other church bodies mentioned 
and some other conservative church groups are also interested in school ex- 
pansion. If they proceed with sincere zeal for Christian education and seek 
to maintain high standards, there is no reason to believe that this growth 
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cannot be solid and substantial. It may be that in the next two decades the 
enrollment in Protestant elementary schools and high schools will be doubled 
or trebled. To accomplish this, however, will take strenuous efforts on the 
part of the church bodies involved. 

Is this potential growth a threat to public education? Compared with the 
24,101,000 children in the public schools and the 2,519,000 attending the 
Roman Catholic parochial schools, it is arrant nonsense to call such a develop- 
ment of the Protestant parochial schools a threat to public education. Indeed, 
when viewing the population pressure that will call for the huge expansion 
of public education facilities within the next decade or two, any assistance 
that can be rendered by such Protestant parochial schools should prove very 
welcome. The public school system is supported by general taxation; Prot- 
estant parochial schools are supported by their respective denominations. 
Although there has been some agitation for Federal aid for parochial schools, 
The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod stands opposed to the use of tax 
moneys for the support of the instructional program in religious schools. 
So long as no tax moneys are made available for the support of the program 
in such schools, there is no threat to public education in the growth of paro- 
chial schools. 

As to the assertion that Protestant parochial schools are a threat to democ- 
racy, such a statement indicates a misconception of democracy. This “authori- 
tarian concept” of the democratic way of life insists that there must be 
totalitarianism in education in the interest of the public welfare. True democ- 
racy, on the other hand, recognizes the rights of the individual parent to 
provide an equivalent education in private or religious schools. This right 
has been affirmed and reaffirmed by our courts. What evidence is there that 
only the public schools are qualified to teach and to train for the democratic 
way of life? No evidence is presented as to why these alarmists indicated 
a threat to democracy in parochial schools. In the absence of such evidence 
the statement does not merit serious consideration. 

It is quite correct to say, as does the report adopted by the Council, that 
religion and education are inseparably related and that any attempt to separate 
them does violence to both. It is on this very principle that the Lutheran 
Church maintains its schools. To suggest that adequate provision for the 
religious interpretation of life can be provided in the public schools depends 
on our definition of “adequate.” While we can agree that public education 
can and should give more explicit recognition to the fact of its own spiritual 
values and democratic objectives rest upon the foundation of the Judeo- 
Christian religious tradition, God clearly demands more than mere information 
about religion. Christianity is a way of thinking, a way of living, and a way 
of interpreting all of life. Since religion is basic in the educational program, 
Protestants have a full right to provide the schools which can give their chil- 
dren this Christian orientation toward life and training in Christian living. 

The self-appointed critics of Protestant parochial schools, although they 
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are leaders in Christian education, reveal themselves as opposed to effective 
Christian education. A strange anomaly! While the liberals in religious 
education continue to despise the effective Christian education made possible 
in parochial schools, many conservative Christians will continue to provide 
such Christian education for their children. 

The school-expansion program of our Church is evidence that there is in- 
creasing appreciation among us as to the worth-whileness of Lutheran ele- 
mentary schools and high schools. While the teacher shortage has prevented 
a large number of congregations from beginning a school or expanding their 
existing schools, we have registered impressive gains in enrollment since 1940. 
To reach our goal of 50 per cent of our children in our schools by 1972 will, 
however, require strenuous efforts. That God will continue to bless our efforts 
to meet His high standards of Christian education is our confident assurance. 

ARTHUR L. MILLER 


Investigating “General Education” General education or liberal 
education has been stressed 


in several of the really significant contributions made to the theory of education 
within recent years. “General education” is the term applied as a rule to the 
secondary level (including the junior college); “liberal education,” to the 
upper college level. 

The Educational Policies Commission of the National Education Associa- 
tion and the Harvard Committee both emphasized the importance of educa- 
tion in “common understandings” or “common standards” or “general educa- 
tion,” though with some difference. Somewhat in these reports, more ex- 
plicitly in the writings of others, a sharp contrast is made between general 
education and vocational education. The Princeton Commission on Liberal 
Education set forth a program of education which emphasized specific skills 
and abilities, areas of knowledge, and types of integration. 

The many expressions on the topic of “general education” ought to be 
winnowed by a commission or committee of educational experts within the 
circles of the Missouri Synod, evaluated, and applied to the secondary and 
higher schools of our Church. The isolated opinions of individuals are 
meaningless or disregarded, hasty and immature or wholesale adoptions, 
showing the lack of deliberation. There is much to be gained, it would seem, 
from what has been said and written, for the welfare of the schools and col- 
leges of the Church. 

A commission on general education for the schools of the Church could 
meet in several sessions with definite assignments for the individual members 
to be completed between meetings. Better still, such a commission could 
meet for a workshop of several weeks’ duration, during which time the in- 
dividual members would devote themselves wholly to the task before them. 
The planning for the work of this commission would have to be done carefully. 
Its work would have to be strenuous. Its benefits would be great. 

Who will implement the ideas here expressed? C.S.M. 


“The Pure in Heart” | 
(Prayer IIT) 


ADALBERT R. KRETZMANN 


Luther once said about looking into 
the human heart: “Could we see what 
goes on in the heart of even the 
best and the most pure, we would be 
frightened by the confusion of evil 
thoughts which arise out of the sinful 
heart like mists out of a swamp.” 

When our Savior said: “Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall 
see God,” He was talking about the 
very essence of His coming. To make 
us pure so that we could see God and 
be with Him eternally was His only 
reason for coming to live and die 
upon the earth for all mankind. As 
we said at the conclusion of a pre- 
vious article: “Complete sincerity in 
the attempt to teach prayer means 
a complete openness about the hidden 
things in our own lives and a com- 
plete dependence upon the power 
of a gracious God to bring us to the 
realization also by our prayers and 
sincere self-examination, that all these 
things have been made right and good 
and holy again in the coming of 
Jesus Christ our blessed Lord and 
only Savior.” It seems logical, then, 
to follow up His work and His love 
with truly pure hearts. 

George McDonald once said: ““‘O 
God,’ I cried, and that was all. But 
what are the prayers of the whole 
universe more than expansions of that 
one cry? It is not what God can give 
us, but God that we want.” If at the 
heart of our praying there is still the 
feeling of “things” that we are asking 
for, we are in danger of asking for 
the things which we know and feel 


and use. The great intangibles of 
faith and love and trust and hope in 
God may be missed or by-passed. 
If we pray with anything else but a 
real and clear vision of God, we will 
pray to a dim, distorted reflection 
of God which is built up in our minds 
by all the twisting, confusing, whirl- 
ing world in which we live. They 
alone pray to the real God, the Maker 
of the heart that prays, who know 
His Son, Jesus. If our prayers were 
heard only in accordance with the 
idea of God to which we seem to our- 
selves to pray, how miserably would 
our infinite wants be met! But every 
honest cry passes on to the ears of 
the unknown God, the heart of the 
unknown Father. It is essential, 
therefore, that we see Him as He 
really is. 

When our Lord says: “Blessed are 
the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God,” what do you think about? 
Surely, there must be a feeling of 
deep shame when we consider our 
sin. There must be warm thanks to 
God as we remember His many 
promises. There must be holy de- 
sires that you might become pure 
enough and clean enough to stand 
before Him. There must be an over- 
whelming sorrow that we are not 
pure. Beyond the pure heart there 
is certainly nothing here on earth, and 
beyond the seeing of God there is 
surely nothing in heaven. 

The real glory of prayer lies in the 
fact that we know that we can be 
pure, for Scripture tells us: “The 
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blood of Jesus Christ, His Son, 
cleanseth us from all sins.” Through 
Christ we can have what we have 
not by nature and cannot have by all 
our labors and our work; but in Him 
there is the power of being born again 
and of conquering. The old things 
are all passed away. “Behold, I make 
all things new.” It is always well for 
us to remind ourselves that Scripture 
sets high goals and ideals but always 
gives us the power also to attain them. 

Speaking of the pure in heart, we 
must ask ourselves what has gone on 
in our thinking and imagining. Have 
we kept our minds chaste, clean, hon- 
est? Or have we again nourished un- 
hallowed desires and unwholesome 
conceivings? Have we been allowing 
our appetites to take precedence over 
our self-control? Does our seeking 
after pleasure and wealth override 
our judgment and our spiritual in- 
terestP When St. Paul wrote to the 
church at Corinth: “Know ye not that 
your body is the temple of the Holy 
Ghost, which is in you, which ye 
have of God, and ye are not your 
own?” (1 Cor.6:19), he surely in- 
cluded also the mind. But do we al- 
ways impress upon those whom we 
are called to teach that body and 
mind are the temples of the Holy 
Ghost and that He deserves a clean 
_ dwelling place? Perhaps it is time 
to remind ourselves again that the 
things that come out of a man are 
they that defile him, and to get rid 
of them, a man must go into himself, 
be a convict, and scrub the floor of 
his cell. We go about all too often 
wishing that we were good, but there 
are thousands of wandering ghosts 
who would be good or pure if they 
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might be that without any trouble. 
The kind of goodness and purity they 
desire would not be worth a life to 
hold it. After all, as McDonald has 
said: “A beast does not know that 
he is a beast, and the nearer a man 
gets to being a beast, the less he 
knows it.” 

Closely allied with purity in our 
life must always be a sense of justice. 
We cannot deal purely or honorably 
with anyone unless we are ready “to 
do justly and walk humbly with our 
God.” The constant burden of our 
heart searching must be questions 
such as these: “Have I been fair and 
just in my dealings with others? Have 
I been acting in true conformity with 
genuine self-respect, taking into ac- 
count always my responsibilities be- 
fore God? How can I come to Him 
in prayer if I have been spuriously 
subservient to superiors or overbear- 
ing or condescending to those of 
lower station?” A classroom is the 
world’s most difficult court of justice. 
The natural position of the teacher, 
his greater age and wider experience, 
his greater strength and greater learn- 
ing, often cause him to forget the just 
rights of every child that comes to 
him. And yet he needs to understand 
and know and respect that just right, 
or he will never be able to pray as he 
ought or to love as he should. 

The way to deal justly with all 
men is to remember that they are all 
the children of God, that when we 
speak to them or of them, we are 
speaking to and of that which is of 
God in every man. Justice will re- 
member with gratitude all of God’s 
kindnesses and the kindnesses of the 
children of God to us and then will 
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gratefully seize upon every oppor- 
tunity for kindness in helping people 
to know about the love of God and 
the goodness of God. 

We search our hearts to discover 
when this overwhelming sense of jus- 
tice last appeared upon the scene. 
When did it last enter into our prayers 
or into self-examination, which is the 
essence of the preparation for prayer? 

How kind are we really? When we 
talk about kindness, we must ask God 
to keep us from any kind of self- 
righteous aloofness. Kindness is love 
in action. Kindness is putting our- 
selves on the same plane with the per- 
son who needs our help. We become 
his “kind.” Kindness is, therefore, the 
utmost in sympathetic reaction and 
help. When we examine our own 
lives as we come into the presence 
of God, we must always — so that our 
prayers may not be hindered in the 
face of His great love — ask whether 
we have erred on the side of gen- 
erosity, whether we have really been 
willing to put the best construction 
on everything, whether we have truly 
defended and spoken well of our 
neighbor and put the best construc- 
tion on everything that he says and 
does. One of our great thinkers has 
said: “To put the best construction 
on the little errors of your neighbor 
is the greatest building job in the 
world today.” What allowances are 
we ready to make for other people’s 
shortcomings? In those allowances, 
is there any reflection of the endless 
mercy of our God, who sees us, knows 
us, and daily must forgive us so 
much? Are we as reasonable about 
the faults of others as we are about 
our own? Is our sympathy for the 
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unfortunate and the weak genuine 
and realP We have known people 
who would gladly help a cripple or 
a blind person across the street be- 
cause the failing was a physical one; 
but when the failing is mental or 
spiritual, we can be so amazingly 
hard, and in direct proportion to our 
hardness and our unkindness is our 
difficulty in prayer and in real spir- 
itual warmth. Do we day by day try 
to exercise our heart and mind for 
those in difficulty or sorrow? It is so 
easy to forget the things we hate to 
think about. There is so much evil 
in the world that we like to keep our 
heads way up in an atmosphere of 
our own making and thank God that 
way up here the sun is shining and 
everyone seems very happy. Around 
our feet there is misery of heart and 
soul today which grows daily and 
has scarcely ever in the history of the 
world been worse. What can we do 
if we do not face our life situations 
realistically? 

Facing things as they are calls for 
a bravery which is hard to find. Why 
do we lack so much of that courage 
which was once the Christian’s badge 
of honor? Physically we may be as 
brave as some in ages past, but spir- 
itually we have become fearful little 
people. We are dominated on every 
hand by noise and sound. The loud 
voices have begun to usurp the places 
of the prayerful thinkers, and the Law 
has again begun to brush aside the 
Gospel. We fought to free ourselves 
from authoritarianism in the world. 
That conflict will be a continuing one 
in the Church of Jesus Christ. We 
shall need to see the purposes of God 
clearly and be very brave and coura- 
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geous in facing them if we are to meet 
the challenge of our time and a world 
heartsick of shouting and ranting. 

The questions that confront the 
heart that wants to pray are clearly 
these: Have I been as brave as I 
could wish? Have I been brave with 
the same courage of Him who said 
that He knows about legions of angels 
that can outstrip and beat the swords 
and staves of Caiaphas’ and Annas’ 
band? Or have we played the cow- 
ard, forsaking Him who is our Lord 
and hiding from the chance to stand 
beside Him and confess Him? The 
whole probing of each new Passion- 
tide is a quest for the hero and the 
fearless confessor. What are we do- 
ing with what we know about the 
power and the strength of God? Do 
we really believe that His strength 
is made perfect in our weakness? 
Or are we still trimming our course 
too quickly and too easily to the 
world? Are we hesitant to confess our 
faith and our conviction because of 
what men may say? Are we hesitant 
to do our work as we ought because 
of what our superiors may ask? Are 
we facing with courage and patience 
the trials and strains which are laid 
upon us? Or are we given to brooding 
and despondency and self-pity? Only 
God Himself would be able to meas- 
ure the number of men that have be- 
come failures and complete ruins 
professionally and personally because 
they failed to tap the wellsprings of 
the strength on high or to keep hold 
of the Hand that is all-powerful and 
everlastingly victorious. 

Sometimes we go along magnifying 
our burdens until our own imagina- 
tion makes them intolerable and too 
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heavy. We miss that bright and 
sparkling bravery of the great Apostle 
who pledged himself to understand- 
ing and to strength when he said: 
“I can do all things through Christ, 
which strengtheneth me” — no excep- 
tions — “all things.” 

Sometimes we live along on a sense 
of martyrdom —“Nobody ever had 
such a tough assignment” — “Nobody 
ever had as much trouble as I have” 
— “You fellows in easy positions, you 
can talk. You haven't had to go 
through the things that I have gone 
through” — and so we spend our time 
thinking of ourselves, worrying about 
problems and hesitating to trust Him. 
It is, to say the least, a negative ap- 
proach to life to live like that. The 
sinfulness of it will become increas- 
ingly apparent as the Judgment draws 
nearer and as we realize that we have 
to answer to our Lord Himself for 
all the things we missed because we 
loved to be martyrs much rather than 
workers. We loved to draw upon the 
sympathy of people rather than on 
the strength of God. How long is it 
since you were able to laugh about 
some of your problems? How long 
since you came to the honest conclu- 
sion that some of these things that you 
carry so ponderously and move about 
under so heavily are nothing short of 
“funny” and could be laughed out of 
existence if only you had the courage 
to do so? Some of our burdens, when 
they are properly verbalized and 
handled with true courage, can be- 
come a case for honest laughter as we 
examine them. Here the help of fel- 
low Christians in the work is in- 
valuable. Things that we have missed 
because we were much too close to 
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them begin to sound just a little bit 
foolish as we express ourselves to our 
friends and talk them through. That 
is why the circle of our friendship 
must be wide and varied. Submit 
some of the problems to the pastor 
and then the same to some good 
Christian lay friend. Submit them to 
someone who is old and someone who 
is young. Their different approaches, 
their varying slants, will enable you 
to see these many things in perspec- 
tive and will help you to realize that 
God answers prayers for the solu- 
tion of problems and the bearing of 
troubles also through His own good 
Christian men and women who are 
constantly about us as His messengers 
and His helpers. 

“Tribulation” is a much abused 
word, but notice how carefully it is 
used in Scripture. We all have trib- 
ulations, but very few of us know that 
the word comes from the old Latin 
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expression for a threshing sledge — 
tribulum. In other words, it is a way 
of bringing out the best in us even as 
a threshing instrument is used to sep- 
arate the chaff from the wheat. When 
tribulations, therefore, come, as surely 
they must, we ought to be able to 
separate them from our troubles and 
to use them to get the chaff away 
from the wheat and to become better 
because we have been brought out 
into a real usefulness and a real 
worth. 

The relationship of prayer to the 
community and the motives which 
move us to prayer must be consid- 
ered also, and perhaps in some later 
discussion of the subject we shall be 
able to say a little bit more about 
the community, about the reality with 
which we face its problems and our 
relation to them, and the hope which 
we have of solving at least some of 


them by prayer. 


LutHEer Favored VocATIONAL TRAINING. — Luther was a firm believer in 


vocational training. He insisted that every boy and girl should learn the prac- 
tical arts of trade and home, although he did not advocate these subjects as 
part of the school curriculum. In fact, most of his arguments are directed to- 
ward proving that the acquisition of these practical skills need not, and must 
not, interfere with school work. “My idea,” he says, “is that boys should 
spend an hour or two a day in school, and the rest of the time work at home, 
learn some trade, and do whatever is desired.” Similarly, in speaking of the 
education of girls, he said, “In like manner, a girl has time to go to school 
an hour a day, and yet attend to her work at home; for she sleeps, dances, and 
plays away more than that.” — E. H. Wixps, The Foundation of Modern Educa- 
tion, p. 290. 


Hicw ScHoot ENROLLMENT. — High schools will not begin to feel the full 
impact of the increased enrollments (that will have been felt earlier in ele- 
mentary schools) until after 1956, when the large group of children who were 
born after 1940 reach high school age. In the period following 1956 the in- 
crease in high school enrollments will parallel the upward trend forecast for 
the elementary schools in earlier years. 

Total high school enrollments in 1948 are indicated as slightly higher than 
in 1947 but are expected to decrease subsequently, remaining below the 1947 
level until 1955. During the following five years there will be a steady rise 
in the number of high school students; and by 1960 it is expected that over 
8.1 million persons, or almost 30 per cent more than in 1947, will be enrolled. 


Holy Baptism * 


O. A. GEISEMAN 


As the Spirit of God grants grace, 
I want to talk to you on the subject 
of Holy Baptism. This is a subject 
which should be of interest to all of 
you, for I am sure that you have all 
been baptized or, at any rate, nearly 
all of you. 


ARGUMENTS ABOUT BAPTISM 


It is an important subject. Some- 
times a person would be inclined to 
think that it might not be so impor- 
tant. The truth is that even the sub- 
ject of Holy Baptism has, during the 
course of the centuries, sometimes 
been treated as though it were some- 
thing for people to argue about, to 
try their wit and skill on in exercising 
all the tricks of theological debate. 
The devil has been quite successful 
in diverting the thought and the in- 
terest of Christians from the real, true 
meaning of this holy Sacrament to all 
kinds of theological argumentation. 

People have argued loud and long 
as to who should be baptized, only 
adults or children too. How should 
people be baptized? By having water 
sprinkled on them, or poured on them, 
or by having them immersed? What 
is the meaning of Baptism? Is it 
really a means of grace by which 
blessing is brought to the individual 
soul or is it only a symbol, a kind 
of ceremony which portrays a certain 
truth but which has nothing more 
than mere symbolic significance? 
When you are baptized, what are you 
baptized into? Are you baptized into 
the Lutheran Church? Are you bap- 


* Extract from recent sermon on Matthew 
28:19. — Ep. 
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tized into the Catholic or the Pres- 
byterian Church, or what are you 
baptized into? And so the arguments 
have gone on and on, and people 
have busied themselves with that sort 
of thing. 

Well, it’s a shame that something 
which is so holy, so beautiful, so 
meaningful as Holy Baptism should 
become a kind of theological foot- 
ball which is kicked around by people 
through the ages. The truth is that 
Holy Baptism is a very important 
factor in God’s plan and blueprint 
for human happiness, and He in- 
tended it should be so. 


BAPTISM A DIVINE INSTITUTION 

Holy Baptism was ordained and 
instituted by Jesus Christ Himself. 
What is more, He instituted it at one 
of the most touching and most im- 
pressive moments in His whole min- 
istry. He had died on the Cross. 
He had completed the work of salva- 
tion. The moment had come when 
He was about to withdraw His visible 
presence from His disciples and to 
ascend on high. And it was this mo- 
ment which He selected for His 
great command and for the institution 
of Holy Baptism. He said: “Go, and 
make disciples of all nations, baptiz- 
ing them in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy 
Spirit.” 

BAPTIZE MEANS TO APPLY WATER 
IN THE NAME OF THE HOLY TRINITY 

You notice, the way He put it, 
it was very simple. He used the 
word “baptize.” He didn’t say you 
had to sprinkle. He didn’t say you 
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had to pour. He didn’t say you had 
to immerse. He only said “baptize.” 
The word baptize indicates nothing as 
to the method by which the water 
is to be applied. Here, as in every 
other area of spiritual interest, man 
again proves himself to be tyrannical 
and cruel in his attitude toward his 
fellow men. We humans, we would 
like to write a rule. We would like to 
say, “When you baptize, you must do 
it this way,” without stopping to ask 
whether everybody who might desire 
Baptism could be baptized that way. 
But not our Savior. His love is all- 
embracing. He doesn’t only think of 
the little Allyson Lees and Marcias + 
who are going to be baptized in a 
nice warm church at a beautiful bap- 
tismal font in Grace Church at River 
Forest, where they've got oil to keep 
the church warm, but He thinks also 
of the little folk who will be in an 
igloo up there somewhere with the 
Eskimos, where there will be no 
warmth and where to immerse would 
be an impossibility. He doesn’t only 
think of those who can be brought in 
arms or those who in a tropical 
climate can go into a beautiful lake 
or stream, but He thinks of that old 
man whom once I baptized as he 
lay upon his hospital cot in a great 
big ward surrounded by a lot of 
mentally sick people. We had only 
a little screen around us. This poor 
man, who couldn't afford to go to a 
private hospital, had been sent here 
to this mental institution by the 
county, which had no hospital. He 
desired Baptism. How could I im- 


+ Reference to children baptized in serv- 
ice in which sermon was delivered. — Ep. 
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merse him? I could baptize him, and 
I did. But I couldn’t have baptized 
him if I had had to immerse him. And 
yet it was only a little while after he 
had pleaded for Baptism that he died. 
You see, the love of God is so different 
from ours. We are so narrow-hearted 
and so constricted. We are constantly 
wanting to write rules, whereas Jesus 
gave us His love freely. He said, “Go, 
and make disciples of all nations, 
baptizing them.” To baptize means 
to apply water, howsoever it may be 
applied, in the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 


BAPTISM A MEANS OF GRACE 


Last Sunday we learned that “Faith 
cometh by hearing, and hearing by 
the Word of God.” We learned the 
Spirit of God opens our eyes to the 
meaning of Christ and the Cross 
through the message of the Gospel. 
As we hear that message, we gain 
understanding, the Spirit of God per- 
suades us, and we embrace Jesus and 
say, “That is my Lord, who has re- 
deemed me.” 

So faith cometh by hearing, but 
not everybody can hear. You could 
sit down with this little Marcia or this 
little Allyson all day, and you could 
try and tell them in the simplest of 
language about Jesus and about God’s 
love and how the Savior died for 
them, and they wouldn’t know what 
you were talking about. They don’t 
understand your language, but God 
loves them. And so God provided a 
way in which His love could be 
brought effectively to them. So He 
didn’t give us only the simple Gospel, 
but He gave us Holy Baptism. 
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You and I can hear. We can under- 
stand the language very well, but 
we are so slow to believe. That’s 
our trouble. We don’t believe. We 
doubt. We wonder, is it true? 


Well, God doesn’t want us to doubt. 
He wants us to be sure, and yet He 
doesn’t want to force us. You're an 
individual; [Tm an individual. God 
has given you your individual per- 
sonality, and no one respects that in- 
dividuality more than your Creator. 
He’s not going to do violence to you. 
So He tries to persuade you. In order 
to persuade you, He is ready to use 
every channel, every avenue by which 
He can reach you, but He will not 
force you. You can read the Gospel. 
You can listen to the Gospel when it 
is being preached to you. There are 
two avenues by which you can be 
reached: sight and hearing. The Cre- 
ator has given you other channels by 
which you can learn. You can feel. 
You can taste. You can smell. He has 
given you a variety of senses by which 
you can learn, by which truth can 
be imparted to you. God is ready to 
employ not only one, not only two, 
but a variety of these channels and 
avenues in order to reach your soul. 
Hence, He didn’t only give us the 
simple Gospel, but He took that Gos- 
pel and combined it with physical, 
material means, like bread and wine 
in Holy Communion or like water in 
Holy Baptism. You see, Holy Bap- 
tism is not something new, essentially 
new. Holy Baptism is still the Gospel, 
but the Gospel brought to you by God 
in a new way in order to reach you. 
That’s what it means to be baptized. 
God is coming to you. He calls you 
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by name, Marcia Susan, Allyson Lee; 
that’s personal. That’s direct. That 
isn't you. That isn’t I. That isn’t 
somebody else, that’s this particular 
person. God is calling you by name. 
This is His love for you. 

“In the name of the Father.” God 
is reaching out, and He is saying to 
you as He calls you by name, “You 
are My child. I, God the Father, who 
created you, I am bringing you all 
My love.” — “In the name of the Son.” 
It is Jesus, your Redeemer, reaching 
out for you. He calls you by name, 
and He says, “I, Jesus, your Savior, 
who died for you, I am bringing you 
all My love.” —“In the name of the 
Holy Spirit.” It is the Spirit of God, 
the Third Person, calling you by 
name, reaching out for you and say- 
ing, “I, the Spirit of God, who am 
bringing you this assurance, I who 
fill your heart with peace, I am bring- 
ing you all My love.” 

You see, Holy Baptism is a beau- 
tiful gift of God. It’s not just a cere- 
mony. It isn’t only a symbol. Holy 
Baptism is a Sacrament. It is the Gos- 
pel combined with a physical, mate- 
rial thing, water, in order to reach 
you, as God calls you by name, and 
to fill your heart with a sense of 
heavenly peace. “Be baptized and 
wash away thy sins,” says Holy Writ. 
“He that believeth and is baptized 
shall be saved.” “Baptism doth also 
now save us.” It isn’t only a ceremony 
or a symbol, but it is a wonderful in- 
stitution of divine love, by which God 
would bring His assurance of mercy, 
of forgiveness, of heavenly peace, to 
this particular person whom He calls 
by name. This is a wonderful thing. 
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BAPTISM OF CHILDREN 


This is God’s way of reaching even 
those who cannot hear. Sometimes 
people get real technical and scientific 
about this matter, and they say, But 
of what value can it be for a little 
baby to be baptized? It can’t under- 
stand what’s going on. 

You eat every day. Why? Do you 
understand the processes by which 
the food is changed into blood and 
brain and nervous energy? If youll 
only eat when you can understand 
that, you'll cease eating, because no- 
body understands that. That’s a mir- 
acle of God, and He performs it in 
you everyday. You don’t doubt it 
because you don’t understand it, you 
only know that it’s so. That's all. 
Are we going to assert that the Spirit 
of God can’t fill the heart of a little 
child with heavenly peace and with 
an inner joy just because that child 
can’t put into words what is going on 
within its heart? You mothers know 
that your little children, babes in 
arms, sometimes have pain, stomach- 
ache, or some other kind of an ache, 
maybe an earache, maybe a sore 
throat. All you know is, they cry, 
they whimper. Something is hurting 
them, but they can't tell you what. 
If you had that pain, youd tell quite 
a story about it. You'd describe it. 
You'd locate it. You'd tell the doctor 
all about it. Do you think that your 
pain is any more real than the baby’s 
pain just because you can talk about 
it and the baby can’t talk about it? 
No, I think the baby’s pain is just as 
serious, just as painful though it can’t 
tell where the pain is or just what 
kind of a hurt it is. Is it sharp? Is it 
dull? Does it go on? Does it come in 
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jerks? The baby can’t tell, but for all 
of that, it’s very, very real. Now, who 
are you or I to say that because we 
can talk about our faith the Spirit of 
God can’t give faith and a beautiful 
peace to a little baby just because it 
can’t talk about itP There is some- 
thing arrogant about the human being 
who tries to delimit what the Spirit 
of God can do. So this is not a 
matter for human argumentation and 
debate, but it is something to be ac- 
cepted with joy and with gratitude 
to almighty God for His wonderful 
love which embraces little children 
and makes it possible for us to have 
God come to them, call them by 
name, and give them His love so 
that we can be sure they are lying 
in the arms of their Savior and in the 
loving care of their heavenly Father. 
The Spirit of God is within them, 
and their little bodies have become 
His holy temple. 


BAPTISM A LIFELONG COMFORT 


This matter of Holy Baptism is also 
for us, who may have been baptized 
many years ago, a matter of wonder- 
ful comfort. Just think of it. You 
were baptized. God called you by 
name, and He gave the assurance of 
His love to you. You often sin. Many 
things are wrong in your life. You're 
proud. Youre rebellious. You're 
selfish. You're greedy. You're miserly. 
You're lustful. Perhaps you've got a 
very wicked tongue or an awfully 
bad temper that’s hard to live with. 
Oh, we do so many things wrong 
in our lives, but to be able to come 
to the close of the day, to lay all our 
sins down once again at the Throne 
of Grace, and to remember, “My Lord 
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came to me, He called me by name, 
He gave me all His love, He received 
me into His divine embrace” — that’s 
comforting. © 


BAPTISM A MIGHTY SOURCE 
OF INSPIRATION 

But beyond that, Holy Baptism is 
not only a matter of bringing peace 
to little children or standing by as an 
ongoing comfort in the life of those 
who are baptized, it is also a constant 
source of tremendous inspiration. The 
Bible says, “We are buried with 
Christ by Baptism into death, that 
even as He was raised from the dead, 
so we also should arise and walk in 
newness of life.” When you are bap- 
tized, you are not baptized into the 
Lutheran Church. The Lutheran 
Church didn’t die for you. When you 
are baptized, you are not baptized 
into the Catholic Church. The Cath- 
olic Church didn’t die for you. When 
you are baptized, you are baptized 
into Christ. He died for you. “As 
many of you as have been baptized 
into Christ have put on Christ,” says 
the Bible, not into a given denomina- 
tional group. Baptism is not the pos- 
session of a given denomination. It is 
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a gift of God to His children, whoever 
they may be. Every time you remem- 
ber your Baptism, you are to remem- 
ber not only that you have forgiveness 
of sins, but also that you belong to 
God. You don’t belong to the world. 
You are no longer a minion and slave 
of sin. You are dead unto sin and are 
to live unto Christ. Youre a new 
person. You are in a new relationship. 
You belong to Christ. Thus Holy 
Baptism becomes a wonderful in- 
spiration. It keeps us mindful day by 
day all our lives that we cannot live 
as the world lives. We belong unto 
our Savior, and our life must be dis- 
tinctive. When the world looks at 
you, it should have no trouble dis- 
covering “That person is a follower 
of Jesus.” 

You can see how true it is when I 
say, this is a very, very important 
thing, and this is a great factor in 
God’s blueprint for human happiness. 
Think about it! Pray God to let you 
get all the blessing and all the benefit 
from your Baptism which His love 
has intended for you. Ask Him for 
grace to live like one whom He has 
called by name and who has been 
baptized. 


34 Mitiion ScHoot Cm~pReN By 1958.— Enrollment in elementary and 
high schools is expected to increase steadily until about 1958, when more than 
34 million children will be enrolled, according to forecasts by the Bureau 


of the Census, Department of Commerce. 


In 1958, 1959, and 1960, the nation’s public and private schools will have 
to accommodate about 10 million more children (40 per cent more) than were 


enrolled in 1947. 


Peak enrollment in elementary schools is expected in 1957, when the num- 
ber enrolled in Grades 1 through 8 will reach about 26% million, exceeding the 
1947 enrollment by more than 8 million children (46 per cent). High school 
enrollment is expected to decline slightly until 1951 and then to increase 
rapidly, reaching over 8 million by 1960. The 1960 high school enrollment 
will be greater than the 1947 enrollment by almost two million students, or 


29 per cent. 


A Lutheran Philosophy of Christian Education 
R. C. Ren 


(Presented in a symposium on “Christian Education — Comparative Views,” 
in which the participants were representatives of the Lutheran, Catholic, 
and Christian Reformed churches ) 


The Lutheran philosophy of Chris- 
tian Education, as I interpret it, can 
best be understood as we view it in 
the light of contrast with secular ed- 
ucation. Viewed thus there are four 
points of radical difference. These lie 

I. In their source of knowledge 

II. In their concept of the pupil 
. In the goals which they 

strive to reach 
IV. In the means which they em- 

ploy to reach their goals 


I 

The first striking contrast between 
secular education and Christian ed- 
ucation lies in their source of knowl- 
edge. 

Secular education bases its source 
of knowledge either on the findings 
of scientific investigation or on the 
postulates of reason. Christian edu- 
cation, on the other hand, is rooted in 
the divine revelation of the Bible. To 
be sure, Christian education gives 
approval to those findings of science 
and to those postulates of reason 
which are not at variance with the 
pronouncements of divine revelation. 
It acknowledges that there is no con- 
tradiction between divine revelation 
and true science. Moreover, it recog- 
nizes that man can by means of 
reason and by means of experimental 
science discover and explore many 
truths which God has not revealed in 
His Word. But it discountenances 
every principle of reason and of 


science so-called whenever these are 
at variance with the Bible.* 

Since God is the Creator of the 
universe and all it contains, and since 
He has revealed Himself and His will 
to man in the written Word of the 
Bible, Christian education affirms 
that all principles derived from this 
source of divine revelation are 
changeless and timeless. With ref- 
erence to these it regards divine rev- 
elation as not merely a source of 
knowledge, but as the only absolutely 
reliable and inviolable source of 
knowledge, as the fountainhead from 
whence all true wisdom flows. It holds 
that God, who speaks to us in the 
Bible, cannot err, but that the ev- 
idences of science and the postulates 
of reason are subject to error. 

Accordingly Christian education 
makes the truths of divine revelation 
and their application the fundamental 
premise of its philosophy. Christian 
education asks: What does God say? 
What is written in the Bible? not: 
What is reasonable? What are the 
results of scientific discovery? Chris- 
tian education affirms that “the fool- 
ishness of God is wiser than men” 
(1 Cor. 1:25). It holds that “the fear 
of the Lord is the beginning of wis- 
dom” (Ps.111:10; Prov. 9:10), that 
a right concept of God and a reverent 
faith in Him is the basis and source of 
all true wisdom. Christian education, 


* See General Course of Study for Lu- 
theran Elementary Schools, p. 1. 
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as the term implies, holds that all the 
treasures of wisdom and knowledge 
are hid in Christ, the eternal Word, 
by whom all things were made (Col. 
2:3; John 1:1-3). It holds that Jesus 
Christ was not only @ teacher come 
from God, but that He is the Teacher 
in the most exalted sense of that 
word; for He is God incarnate, the 
very Son of the living God, the 
heaven-sent Savior of the world, in 
whom all the fullness of the Godhead 
dwells bodily (John 1:14; Col. 2:9). 

Unlike secular education, which 
must base its knowledge on the lim- 
ited, and often erring and contradic- 
tory, experiences and discoveries of 
man, Christian education derives its 
knowledge from the inexhaustible 
storehouse of the omniscient God, 
who not only made heaven and earth 
and all things, but who also upholds 
all things by the Word of His power 
(Heb. 1:3). Thus stretching its roots 
even into eternity and having recourse 
to the omniscient mind of God, Chris- 
tian education discovers truths which 
no finite mind of mortal man can 
fathom. In its source of divine rev- 
elation it finds the only true and sat- 
isfying answers to questions that have 
baffled the minds of men in all ages, 
such as the question concerning the 
origin of the universe and of man. 
And in that same source of divine 
revelation it discovers truths which 
the combined resources of reason and 
scientific searching could never find, 
such as the truth concerning man’s 
fall into sin and his redemption 
through the atoning blood of Jesus 
Christ. 

Christian education, like secular 
education, concerns itself with teach- 
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ing, but its teaching is not that of 
the wisdom of this world. Rather, in 
the words of Christ, the Teacher come 
from God, it is “teaching them to ob- 
serve all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you” (Matt. 28:20). 
This, then, is the first contrast be- 
tween secular education and Chris- 
tian education: Secular education 
bases its knowledge either on the 
findings of scientific investigation or 
on the postulates of reason; Christian 
education, on the other hand, is 


rooted in the divine revelation of the 


Bible. 
Il 


The second point of radical de- 
parture between Christian education 
and secular education is to be found 
in their concept of the pupil. 

Both Christian education and sec- 
ular education are concerned with the 
physical life of the pupil, and in this 
sphere their lines may and do at 
times run parallel. But the cleavage 
is abrupt and complete in relation to 
the moral education and training of 
the pupil.’ ’ 

Secular education assumes that 
man is perfect as he comes into this 
world, or, at least, that he is not com- 
pletely under the curse of original 
sin. It operates from the premise 
that man comes into the world with 
infinite capacities for good or for 
evil, either of which may be devel- 
oped. j 

Over and against this view, which 
is based on a postulate of reason, 
Christian education, which bases its 
knowledge on divine revelation, em- 
phatically declares that all men with- 
out exception are shapen in iniquity 
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and conceived in sin (Ps. 51:5), that 
the imagination of man’s heart is 
evil from his youth (Gen. 8:21; 6:5), 
that his carnal mind is enmity against 
God (Rom. 8:7), that he is by birth 
and nature a child of wrath (Eph. 
2:3), that his understanding is dark- 
ened (Eph. 4:18), and that he is 
spiritually dead in trespasses and sins 
(Eph. 2:1). 

This fundamental truth was stressed 
by Christ, the Teacher come from 
God, in His conversation with Nico- 
demus, when He said: “That which 
is born of the flesh is flesh” (John 
3:6). Upon this law of universal 
heredity Christ based His divine as- 
sertion that a new birth by the Holy 
Spirit, a complete regeneration, is 
necessary before anyone can enter 
into the Kingdom of God or even 
see that Kingdom. Only when a per- 
son has thus been spiritually reborn 
and has become a new creature in 
Christ, can he have the knowledge of 
“the holy,” wherein lies true under- 
standing (2 Cor. 5:17; Prov. 9:10). 

With reference to the moral aspect 
of education, then, there is an irrec- 
oncilable cleavage between the phi- 
losophy of secular education and 
Christian education. Secular educa- 
tion assumes that man is inherently 
good and that this natural goodness 
in him is capable of cultivation. 
Christian education, on the other 
hand, affirms that the natural heart 
of man is deceitful above all things 
and desperately wicked (Jer. 17:9); 
it holds that man by birth and nature 
is like a corrupt tree, which cannot 
bring forth good fruit until its very 
nature is changed by a divine power 
from without (Matt. 7:18). 
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III 

The third great difference between 
secular education and Christian edu- 
cation is to be found in the different 
goals which they strive to reach. 

Both secular education and Chris- 
tian education strive to produce well- 
educated and well-trained pupils. 
Both strive to prepare their pupils 
for a successful place in life. Both 
endeavor to encourage that which is 
good to oneself and society and to 
discourage that which is hurtful. 

But, once again, there is also a 
sharp parting of the ways. For while 
both secular education and Christian 
education strive to show man how he 
can enjoy life and how he can fill a 
worth-while place in society, secular 
education thinks only in terms of man 
and his fellow men, while Christian 
education always thinks in terms of 
man and his fellow man plus God. 
The primary purpose of Christian 
education is to assist the pupil to live 
a life with God and in God. To that 
end it directs man to Christ as his 
personal Savior from sin and as his 
perfect Example of virtue. Its purpose 
is not merely to assist man in leading 
a pleasing life, but, above all, to assist 
him in leading a God-pleasing life. 

Christian education as well as sec- 
ular education concerns itself with 
the intellectual, economic, social, po- 
litical, and aesthetic spheres in which 
man lives and moves. But, unlike 
secular education, which is wholly 
man-centered and earth-bound, Chris- 
tian education insists that all human 
activities and institutions must be 
judged in the light of a Christian 
world view. It places God in the 
center of man’s life and insists that 
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man’s will must be guided and di- 
rected by the will of God as revealed 
in His holy Word. Christian educa- 
tion insists that to be truly good and 
worth while, man’s life must be a 
God-pleasing: one, a life that is di- 
rected by the divine precepts of the 
Decalog, a life that is guided by a 
reverent restraint lest it offend our 
heavenly Father, who has redeemed 
us and reconciled us to Himself by 
the sufferings and death of Christ, 
and a life that is motivated by love 
and thankfulness to serve Him and 
our fellow men by thoughts, words, 
and actions that are pleasing to Him. 
By imparting to the intellect the 
knowledge of all the eternal truths of 
Holy Scripture, particularly the 
eternal truth of God’s saving grace in 
Christ Jesus and God’s will respecting 
man’s sanctification, and by inciting 
the emotions to a lively interest in 
these truths, the object of Christian 
education is so to direct the will of 
the pupil that he may be thoroughly 
furnished unto all good works (2 Tim. 
Ee Wae 

But the line of demarcation be- 
tween secular education and Chris- 
tian education is also evidenced by 
another striking contrast. Secular ed- 
ucation strives to prepare man for 
this life only. Christian education, on 
the other hand, has an added goal. 
Besides preparing man for a truly 
God-pleasing life in this world, Chris- 
tian education has the further exalted 
purpose of preparing man for the 
life that is to come. Christian educa- 
tion asks not only: Why am I here? 
but also: Whence came I? and: 
Whither am I going? 

Unlike secular education, therefore, 
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Christian education holds that man’s 
existence is not for this world only, 
but that God, who created man, has 
also redeemed fallen man through 
His Son Jesus Christ and that it is 
His will to regenerate us by His Word 
and Spirit so that, having lived a 
sanctified life in this world, we should 
in the end inherit an eternal life of 
blessedness in the world to come. 


IV 

The fourth basic and radical dif- 
ference between secular education 
and Christian education, as I interpret 
it, lies in the means which they em- 
ploy to reach their goals. 

Christian education and secular ed- 
ucation are agreed that teachers and 
textbooks are essential requisites for 
formal teaching and learning. But 
the line of separation is again drawn 
sharply when we view the types of 
teachers and the types of textbooks 
that they have in mind. 

Secular education is, for the greater 
part, purely materialistic. Having as 
its objective the preparation of man 
for this life only, it employs purely 
worldly means. To be sure, even sec- 
ular education can cultivate a limited 
degree of outward morality, because 
all men retain a remnant of the Nat- 
ural Law of God written in their 
heart (Rom. 2:14-15). It can say that 
it is wrong to steal and that it is 
wrong to kill. But teaching morality 
and teaching religion are two differ- 
ent things. Religion enters in only 
when we teach that it is wrong to 
steal and kill because God says so. 
Any other kind of morality has value 
for this life only. It is not of faith, 
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and therefore it has no reward in 
eternity. 

Secular education, concerned only 
with the physical welfare of man, 
employs the means that it considers 
necessary for achieving this goal. 
Through the medium of modern edu- 
cational buildings, trained teachers, 
and well-prepared textbooks, pro- 
visions are made for every child to 
receive a secular education—and I 
pause to add that our nation has every 
reason to feel justly proud of its 
splendid public school system. But, 
in the end, it is impossible to com- 
pletely divorce the education of the 
body from the education of the soul. 
What affects the one affects the other 
also. The teaching of secular sub- 
jects has its effects upon the soul 
also; and when this teaching is di- 
vorced from the Christian philosophy 
of life, especially when it is based on 
principles that are contrary to divine 
truth, the picture at best becomes 
distorted. Because secular education 
lacks the only means that can regen- 
erate and sanctify the soul, it fails to 
achieve even the limited goals that it 
has set for itself. Fine school build- 
ings, competent teachers, and modern 
equipment are not enough. We must 
reach not only the head, but above 
all, the heart; for out of the heart, 
says Scripture, are the issues of life 
(Prov. 4:23). Indeed, all education 
eventually fails if, besides the pro- 
verbial three R’s, it fails to incorporate 
the fourth R— Religion. 

Therein lies the fourth striking dif- 
ference between secular education and 
Christian education. Christian educa- 
tion employs the only means that can 
effectively reach the soul. That means 
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is the soul-converting, heart-changing, 
and life-giving Word of God (see 
John 6:63; Rom. 1:16; Heb. 4:12; 1 
Pet. 1:23). It is only through this 
Word, which is Spirit and life, that 
man can be spiritually reborn so that 
he becomes a new creature in Christ. 
This Word alone can free him from 
sin’s dreadful, deadly, and damning 
power. This Word alone can en- 
lighten his heart and mind so that he 
not only has a proper conception and 
understanding of life and the uni- 
verse, but also strives to glorify God 
and to serve his fellow man in all 
that he does. 

Thus Christian education is the 
very soul of education. It must form 
the very foundation of every program 
of education that is to be truly effec- 
tive and pleasing to God. It must 
pervade our whole educational sys- 
tem, and everything which contra- 
dicts or invalidates Christian faith 
must be eliminated from our program. 
This means that religion, to be most 
effective, must not merely be taught 
as a separate subject, but that its 
influence must permeate all secular 
subjects as well, lest these become a 
curse instead of a blessing by being 
diverted into the service of sin instead 
of the service of God and one’s fel- 
low men. 

This is not being said in dispar- 
agement of, or as an_ indictment 
against, our public schools. Our pub- 
lic schools have done, and are still 
doing, a splendid work, and it is as- 
suredly within the rights of the State 
to educate its citizens. The State 
should be concerned about the tem- 
poral welfare of its citizens and in 
its own preservation. That is par- 
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ticularly true in a democratic form of 
government such as ours, where each 
individual has a part in the govern- 
ment. 

But our State-supported schools 
have not been established to teach 
religion. That is a duty which God 
has imposed upon the home and upon 
the Church. And inasmuch as the 
process of education has its beginning 
in early infancy, the influence of the 
home is of primary importance. Here 
the foundation is laid for the future 
of the child. Here the most indelible 
impressions are received. Nor is there 
any greater or more sacred task im- 
posed upon parents than that of giv- 
ing their children a Christian educa- 
tion and training, than that of bring- 
ing them up in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord. Therefore the 
Holy Scriptures repeatedly affirm that 
God has imposed upon parents first 
of all the duty to teach and to train 
their children (e. g., Deut. 6:6 ff; 
Eph. 6:4). 

But if this tremendous task were 
left to parents alone, it would sel- 
dom be accomplished; for experience 
proves that most parents have neither 
the ability nor the time for it. It is 
comforting to note, therefore, that as 
an added safeguard for the soul of 
the child, God has wisely ordained 
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that the Church should share this 
responsibility with the home (see 
Matt. 28:20; John 21:15). The most 
effective way in which the Church 
can discharge this divine obligation 
is by establishing her own schools 
and taking over the secular education 
of the child as well as his religious 
education. In this way the Christian 
viewpoint can be incorporated in the 
teaching of secular subjects also, and 
thus the child’s entire school life is 
brought under Christian influence. 
Moreover, in this way the potential 
danger is eliminated of having the 
child placed under the influence of a 
teacher who takes the liberty to teach 
tenets that are in contradiction to the 
religious truths which the child 
learned at home and in church. 

To summarize, there are four rad- 
ical points of contrast between Chris- 
tian education and secular education. 
These lie, first, in their source of 
knowledge; secondly in their concept 
of the pupil; thirdly, in the goals 
which they strive to reach; and, 
fourthly, in the means which they 
employ to reach their goal. 

In my humble opinion an under- 
standing of these four points of dif- 
ference is essential for proper inter- 
pretation of the Lutheran philosophy 
of Christian education. 


Reticious MEETINcs In Pustic Scuoot Burpmnes. — A Louisville citizen 
wrote the Kentucky Attorney General’s office that since the Supreme Court 
ruling in the McCollum case many school authorities have feared to rent their 
buildings for religious meetings. He asked for a ruling on the matter. The 
assistant attorney general replied that rental of buildings is at the discretion 
of the local board of education, and that he knows of no law prohibiting 
the renting of school buildings to financially responsible groups when the 
buildings are not in use for their primary purpose. —I never did see how 
the Supreme Court can decide who may and who may not use a locally owned 
and erected building. — Lutheran Standard, Jan. 15, 1949. 


The Sunday School Curriculum 


ALLAN Hart JAHSMANN 


A Summary Report of Studies Presented to the Sunday School Curriculum Conference 
Conducted by the Board for Parish Education and Concordia Publishing House, 
St. Louis, February 22—28, 1949 * 


Forty-five leaders of Christian edu- 
cation in The Lutheran Church — Mis- 
souri Synod, professors and counselors 
of education, psychologists, writers 
for children, pastors, teachers, and 
Sunday School superintendents, met 
at Concordia Publishing House in St. 
Louis, February 22—23, and for two 
days made an intensive study of the 
Sunday School program of the 
Church. This was another prelim- 
inary step toward a revision of the 
Concordia Sunday School Lessons. 
Following are a few of the significant 
directions that were indicated by the 
meeting. 

The conference first took note of 
the fact that the Sunday School will 
have an increasingly strategic func- 
tion to perform in the evangelization 
and Christian life training of the great 
majority of the future members of the 
Church, inasmuch as two thirds of the 
children of our Church depend on the 
Sunday School for their primary re- 
ligious instruction before confirma- 
tion. 

In the light of an opening challenge 
to the Sunday School by the Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Board, Mr. Ar- 


* A complete 120-page report of the Sun- 
day School Curriculum Conference, includ- 
ing papers and minutes of discussions, as 
well as the findings of an “Interview by 
Mail” covering the reactions and suggestions 
of over 3,000 pastors and Sunday School 
workers, may be purchased from the Board 
for Parish Education of The Lutheran 
Church — Missouri Synod, 8558 S. Jefferson 
Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. Price $1.00. 


thur L. Miller, the conference recom- 
mended a thorough review of the 
objectives of the church to be attained 
by means of the Sunday School. Basic 
principles and issues which called for 
a more functional program of Chris- 
tian instruction were presented in a 
paper by Allan H. Jahsmann, and the 
conference urged “an extensive study 
of pupil needs for developing the life 
in Christ at each age level and of 
materials and procedures appropriate 
to these levels.” Thereby the psy- 
chological rather than the strictly 
logical basis for the selection of ma- 
terial and methods for Christian in- 
struction was recommended by the 
conference. 
Pastor A. C. Mueller, editor of Sun- 
day School literature, presented an 
evaluation of the present Concordia 
series of lessons. He pointed out that 
the lessons are Biblical, Christ-cen- 
tered, and life-directed, in harmony 


‘with the chronological sequence of 


the Bible, in harmony with the church 
year, uniform and graded, correlated 
with the Catechism as a preparation 
for confirmation, provide for parent 
participation, and are based on the 
pedagogical principle non multa, sed 
multum, that is, a restricted selection 
of materials repeated a sufficient num- 
ber of times to insure acquaintance 
rather than a wide spread of materials 
with little or no repetition. 

The need of providing materials for 
two kinds of situations — that of the 
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parish with a day school and one 
without a day school — was debated. 
The dangers of developing caste con- 
sciousness by separating day school 
children was emphasized, and the 
better technique of providing for the 
various levels of maturity in any given 
group was urged. 

Criteria for selecting basic curricu- 
lum content were submitted by Supt. 
H. J. Boettcher of Minneapolis, Minn. 
He pointed out that the importance of 
the individual is dominant in the 
Christian philosophy as well as in 
progressive public school education. 
Every individual has his talents, 
which are to be developed as fully as 
possible. The difference is that the 
potentialities are to be consecrated 
because of the dedication of the in- 
dividual to Christ. Public education 
unfortunately aims at developing the 
old Adam. 

Superintendent Boettcher also re- 
emphasized that the content of the 
curriculum must be selected on the 
basis of aims. As subsidiary criteria 
for the selection of content, the fol- 
lowing points were made: 

1. Universality of place and time — 
We must teach those things that will 
be most useful. 

2. Cruciality — What we teach 
must be crucial —it must present a 
crisis — it must be dynamic. Quietism 
and staticism must be avoided. In- 
terest and meaning result from the 
subject “mattering.” 

3. Frequency of use — We must 
select that material which is used 
most frequently, just as public edu- 
cation selects vocabulary and arith- 
metic concepts that are most fre- 
quently used. 
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4, Maturity of learners must also 
sift the material. 

5. Relevancy of basic values — Our 
teaching should tie up with what the 
child learns and thinks in other areas; 
e.g., science, democratic concepts, etc. 

6. Adjustment to individual differ- 
ences — The teacher and the lessons 
must never lose sight of the individual. 

7. Adjustment to the psychology of 
learning — The learning process must 
be taken into account. 


In summary, Superintendent Boett- 
cher stated that nothing that had been 
said should detract from the necessity 
of “searching the Scriptures, for in 
them ye . . . have eternal life,” but 
that it should be remembered that 
this Word of God can also be pre- 
sented through hymns, religious art 
pictures, drama, poetry, books, etc. 

As to whether the basic content of 
the Sunday School curriculum should 
be Bible stories and only Bible stories, 
it was generally felt that Bible ma- 
terial should always be the basic sub- 
ject matter, but not necessarily Bible 
stories. A wider selection of stories 
was also encouraged. 

Supt. R. C. Rein of Michigan pre- 
sented a paper on the place of evan- 
gelism, worship, and stewardship in- 
struction. He pointed out that many 
individual Sunday Schools have vir- 
tually no program of evangelism and 
that we must make the program of 
evangelism continuous. In the one 
and same command in which the 
Savior tells us to “teach” He also tells 
us to “make disciples of all nations.” 
Christian education and Christian 
mission work go hand in hand; we 
must reach in order to teach, and we 
must teach in order to reach. He 
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recommended that the new series of 
Sunday School lessons offer one or 
more units on evangelism each year 
rather than a single occasional lesson, 
and offered a rich program of sup- 
plementary references to mission work 
every Sunday. 

As to the importance of worship 
training, Superintendent Rein stated 
that “the poor attendance at church 
services on the part of our Sunday 
School children is partly due to our 
failure to sufficiently instruct them in 
an intelligent and joyful participation 
in the worship service of the church. 
Worship involves not only a recogni- 
tion and appreciation of the love of 
God in Christ, but also a deep ap- 
preciation of, and a love for, the 
musical heritage of the Church, its 
hymns, its liturgy, and its prayers; 
a reverence for holy things; a personal 
prayer life; and the spirit of Christian 
fellowship, brotherly love, and other 
fruits of the Spirit. 

In regard to stewardship the es- 
sayist said: “Experience proves that 
unless Christians are taught and 
trained in the matter of Christian 
service, they will be deficient in the 
exercise of it. Christian stewardship 
involves not only Christian giving, 
but also the discovery and develop- 
ment of talents for service in the 
church, the home, the community, 
and the nation. We should give more 
attention in our Sunday Schools to 
the matter of Leadership Training.” 
He suggested also one or more lesson 
each year on the various phases of 
stewardship, and the providing of 
many opportunities for pupils to put 
their talents to use. 

In a discerning paper on “General 
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Methods of Effective Instruction in 
the Christian School” Dr. Carl Lind- 
berg of Valparaiso University pre- 
sented the basic psychological re- 
quirements for the development of 
maturity of Christian understanding. 

In the discussion of the paper the 
following points were brought out: 
(1) Growth is not an additive process. 
It is maturation. (2) The individual 
is the focal point of attack —not 
people, but persons. This is the prin- 
ciple of the greatest Teacher of all 
times. (3) Only those methods and 
materials that are suitable to the 
level of the maturation of the in- 
dividuals and the group ought to be 
used. 

Mr. Frank H. Colba, Lutheran 
school principal of Fort Smith, Ark., 
led a discussion on “Extending, En- 
riching, and Culminating Activities in 
the Sunday School.” He stated, with 
much illustration, that the purpose of 
activities in the Sunday School 
through projects and extraclass ac- 
tivities is to emphasize sanctification, 
or Christian living, even though 
knowledge is also enriched by ac- 
tivity. “The philosophy and practice 
of teaching Christian living through 
extraclass activities,’ he concluded, 
“must be included in the Sunday 
School organization, the teacher-train- 
ing program, the teacher-preparation 
program, and the pupil lesson ma- 
terials if it is to be effective.” 

The conference agreed that ac- 
tivities have a place in the Sunday 
School curriculum provided that they 
are purposeful and purposefully used, 
and provided that the teacher does 
not substitute activities for basic in- 
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struction. For that reason the term 
“extraclass activities” was found ac- 
ceptable. 

It was further urged that activities 
be given an individual direction; in 
other words, that the individual be 
inspired to do things—in the home, 
for the school and church, etc., and 
that provision be made for the vary- 
ing types of talents in any group. 

Other papers and discussions were 
on the following topic: “The Im- 
portance and Possibilities of Visualiz- 
ing Teaching in the Sunday School,” 
led by Supt. Arthur L. Amt of Wis- 
consin; “The Use of the Bible in the 
Sunday School Curriculum,” led by 
Wm. A. Kramer of the Board for 
Parish Education; “The Centering of 
Christian Instruction in the Home,” 
presented by the Rev. Oscar E. 
Feucht, secretary of adult education 
in The Lutheran Church — Missouri 
Synod; “Effective Lesson Develop- 
ment Procedures,” by Prof. A. C. Repp 
of Concordia Seminary, St. Louis; 
“Grouping and Grading in the Sunday 
School,” by Arthur W. Gross of the 
Board for Parish Education; and 
“Desirable Printed Materials for the 
Sunday School,” led by Pastor Harry 
E. Olsen of Detroit, Mich. Mr. O. A. 
Dorn, manager of Concordia Publish- 
ing House, also led a discussion on 
the format of Sunday School ma- 
terials. 

The conference ended with a con- 
sensus on the following points: 
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1. That the new lessons be thor- 
oughly Bible-based and Bible-directed; 

2. That in addition to the chrono- 
logical Bible History and the Small 
Catechism, the possibility of using 
other bases of organizing courses be 
explored; 

8. That the instruction and train- 
ing in evangelism, worship, liturgy, 
and stewardship be integrated with 
the courses; 

4, That a minimum amount of 
purposeful memory work be  inte- 
grated with the lessons; 

5. That the new materials make 
provision for the direct use of the 
Bible in accordance with the matura- 
tion levels of the pupils for the de- 
velopment of knowledge, attitudes, 
and skill; 

6. That in developing new mate- 
rials for the Sunday School, the pos- 
sibilities of enlisting the co-operation 
of the home be fully explored. 

7. That the grouping of pupils be 
by grade levels, and at least in two 
divisions on the elementary level; 

8. That teachers’ aids be provided 
for each division of materials; 

9. That the feasibility of correlating 
units of the courses above the primary 
levels with the monthly-emphases 
plan of Synod’s Co-ordinating Coun- 
cil in Religion be considered. 

10. That the lessons be supple- 
mented by the addition of purposeful 
activities correlated with the lessons. 


Scnoot-Burtpinc SHORTAGE IN New Yorx.—Of the building needs 
previous to September, 1950, New York City will require 205 new buildings 
or additions, to cost $331,832,787. These needs are exclusive of 127 projects 
now under way in the city, at a contract price of $76,622,962. For the period 
of 1950 to 1956, it is estimated that New York City will require the completion 
of 467 further projects, estimated to cost $316,595,848. — School Board Journal, 
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Spring Field Trips 


Joun W. Kiorz 


With the end of the winter season 
and the coming of better weather, 
interests and pupils and teachers turn 
to the out of doors. During the winter 
practically all activities have been in- 
door activities, and now that it is 
possible to get out of doors, both 
teacher and pupil look forward to 
the change in activities. Indeed the 
very change in routine has value. 
Probably the most common of the 
outdoor activities is the field trip, 
which can and ought to be one of the 
highlights of the school program. 

Unfortunately, many field trips are 
not the highlights that they should be. 
All too often they turn out to be 
headaches for the teacher. The pupils 
trample on lawns, they break shrubs 
and pick leaves from them, they en- 
gage in horseplay while the teacher is 
talking, they hide behind trees, they 
compete so successfully with the 
teacher for the attention of the other 
pupils that he finds much of what he 
says spoken to the wind. The teacher 
returns, discouraged and disheart- 
ened, convinced that all his efforts 
at discipline have been in vain, vow- 
ing that he will never again be 
tempted into taking a field trip with 
unpredictable, effervescent grade 
school children. 

Probably the most common reason 
for unsuccessful field trips is the fail- 
ure of the teacher to recognize that 
the excursion is to be an educational 
experience and his consequent failure 
to impress that on his pupils. It is 
definitely curricular and not extracur- 
ricular; otherwise there is no justifica- 


tion for the use of class time. It is a 
part of the learning program. The 
teacher is to be a teacher and not 
merely an entertainer. 

This means that a field trip requires 
planning. It is not a haphazard, hit- 
or-miss affair. It requires more effort 
on the part of the teacher than or- 
dinary classroom teaching. An expe- 
rienced classroom teacher can usually 
enter the classroom with a minimum 
of preparation. He is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with his material, he knows 
the techniques for conducting a les- 
son, he knows what must be stressed. 
This is true because, by and large, 
the material is the same year after 
year. But no two field trips are the 
same. Each one requires advance 
preparation and a great deal of it. 
The reason why so many field trips 
degenerate into mere outings in which 
children expect to have a good time 
is that the teacher has failed to realize 
that the trip is to be an educational 
experience and that he has not pre- 
pared properly for it. 

Any field trip, then, should have a 
definite objective, and that objective 
should fit into the teacher’s science 
program. It is not enough to say that 
the trip has general educational value: 
it should have more specific objec- 
tives. It should illustrate topics that 
are under discussion in the classroom. 
The field trip should have direct 
relationship to something which is 
being taught in the classroom. 

We assume that your course of 
study is geared to the seasons. Most 
science texts and state syllabi are so 
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organized. The time for studying out- 
of-door phenomena is early fall and 
spring. It would not make good 
sense to study electricity and mag- 
netism when the out-of-doors is beck- 
oning. 

Once the teacher has decided what 
he wants to stress, he must prepare 
himself and his pupils for the field 
trip. Let us assume that it is to be 
a biology field trip to show the spring 
awakening in the plant world. His 
own preparation consists in choosing 
a route for the trip and familiarizing 
himself with the phenomena to be 
observed along that route. No doubt 
in the early spring he will want to go 
into the woods, for it is here that he 
will find the greatest variety of wild 
flowers. If he is to familiarize himself 
with what is to be seen along the 
route, he will have to cover it in 
advance. This preparatory trip should 
not be made too far in advance, for 
plants change a great deal in a few 
days, especially in the spring. 

Do not plan too much for a single 
field trip. That is a very common 
error. If you overwhelm your pupils 
with information, they will be con- 
fused and not educated, and they will 
have gained little from the experience. 
Limit yourself in the amount of mate- 
rial to be presented. Instead of trying 
to show everything at once, plan 
several field trips. 

What should be stressed in connec- 
tion with field trips? Formerly it 
was believed essential for a pupil to 
name twenty trees and twenty spring 
wild flowers. Today we do not attach 
the same importance to nomenclature. 
Instead, we are concerned with point- 
ing out cause-and-effect relationships 
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and comparing the plants with one 
another. The Christian teacher wel- 
comes this change of emphasis. It 
gives him an opportunity to point out 
God’s wisdom in the universe. It 
gives him an opportunity to show the 
complex interrelationships in God’s 
creation. 

Let me point out some very simple 
things that you may want to call to 
the attention of your pupils. Everyone 
has noticed the green “moss” that 
grows on the trunks of trees. First 
of all, it is not a moss, but a tiny one- 
celled alga. A piece can be taken 
back to school and examined with a 
hand lens or with a microscope if you 
are fortunate enough to have one. 
Then you might ask the pupils to see 
whether it is growing on all sides of 
the tree. If the trees are in a wooded 
section, it will probably be found 
growing on all sides. But if the trees 
are growing out in the open, you will 
find it growing best on the north side 
of a tree. There will be some on the 
east and some on the west side. You 
may also find some in cracks of bark 
on the south side and in other places 
on the south side where it is shielded 
from the direct rays of the sun; but 
by and large it is absent from the 
south side. The reason for this is that 
the plant is extremely sensitive to 
ultraviolet light. The direct rays of 
the sun soon kill it. It can grow on the 
north side, because there the direct 
rays of the sun never strike it. On 
the east side it is struck by the direct 
rays of the sun only in the morning 
and on the west side only toward 
evening. Of course, if it is growing in 
a wooded area, other trees shade it 
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from the direct rays of the sun, and 
you find the green “moss” on all sides. 

You may want to expand your dis- 
cussion to include the general effects 
of ultraviolet light on living things. 
Ultraviolet light, contrary to popular 
opinion, is harmful to all living tissue. 
God has protected us against its 
harmful effects by giving us a mech- 
anism whereby we tan when we are 
unduly exposed to the sun. You may 
also want to point out that one of the 
reasons why plants growing at high 
altitudes are stunted is that they are 
exposed to a great deal of ultraviolet 
light. Then, too, the reason why roses 
grown by a florist in a greenhouse 
have much longer stems than those 
which grow in your backyard is not 
that he has some sort of magic touch 
with them, but that they are growing 
under glass which strains out the 
ultraviolet rays of sunlight. 

As you go along, you will be able 
to contrast the deciduous trees with 
the evergreens. If you do not find 
them growing natively, you will no 
doubt find some in ornamental plant- 
ings. Which are more common in 
your area — deciduous trees or ever- 
greens? How do the two differ fun- 
damentallyP Why should the one 
keep its leaves all year round and the 
other drop its leaves in the fallP The 
whole problem, as you will want to 
point out, is one of water relation- 
ships. Getting water is the big prob- 
lem which every plant faces, and the 
trees are no exception. The deciduous 
trees lose far more water than the 
evergreens. Their broad, flat leaves 
leak tremendous quantities of water 
into the atmosphere. And it is for 
that reason that God has arranged 
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it that they should drop their leaves 
in the winter. While it is true that 
there is always water available to 
their roots because they are below 
the frost line, the roots cannot absorb 
enough of this water in the cold win- 
ter season to supply the water that 
would be lost from the broad, flat 
leaves. Therefore God has arranged 
it that they drop their leaves in the 
winter. 

The evergreens, on the other hand, 
have needlelike leaves which lose 
relatively little water. The amount 
which they lose is small enough that 
it can be absorbed through the roots 
even during the winter season. They 
have two advantages over the decid- 
uous trees. They can manufacture 
food on warm, bright days even in 
winter. The deciduous trees cannot 
take advantage of these days, for they 
have no leaves in winter. Moreover, 
the deciduous trees must withdraw a 
great deal of reserve food in order to 
develop a new set of leaves each year. 

Why then should God have created 
deciduous trees at allP Have they any 
advantages? Yes, they have one very 
definite advantage. During the most 
favorable growing season their broad, 
flat leaves enable them to take full 
advantage of the sunlight —some- 
thing that the evergreens cannot do. 
And the factor which determines 
whether evergreens or deciduous trees 
should predominate in a given area 
is the length of the favorable growing 
season. If it is a long one, the decid- 
uous trees have the advantage; if rel- 
atively short, evergreens will predom- 
inate in the area. 

No doubt you will also want to 
point out in discussing the growth 
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habits of plants that their source of 
energy is sunlight and that as far as 
we are able to determine, the energy 
released is atomic energy. Truly, 
there is nothing new under the sun. 

It is very likely that you will find 
some trees in bloom when you take 
your pupils for their first field trip. 
Even though the leaves have not yet 
developed, you will find the flowers. 
Indeed, as we shall see, there is good 
reason for the appearance of the 
flowers before the leaves. But do not 
look for elaborate flowers. Most of 
them will be in the form of catkins, 
and these you may not recognize as 
flowers at all. That is because most 
trees are wind pollinated. The color- 
ful petals and the fragrance which we 
associate with flowers are devices to 
attract insects. But since insects are 
not necessary for wind-pollination, 
God has not given these plants petals 
and fragrance. 

Your pupils will probably be 
amazed at the quantity of pollen that 
one of these plants produces. If a 
catkin is ripe, it will shed a shower 
of pollen when touched. Have the 
pupils collect some of this pollen and 
also some pollen from a “flower.” Let 
them examine it with a lens or under 
a microscope and compare the two 
kinds. 

Because it is wind pollinated, the 
pollen must be produced before the 
leaves appear on the trees. Full 
foliage would interfere with its spread 
by the wind. Therefore God has ar- 
ranged it that the pollen should ripen 
before the leaves appear. 

On a spring field trip you will cer- 
tainly want to point to some of the 
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spring wild flowers. In early spring 
you will find them growing profusely 
in the woods. Later, toward the close 
of the school year, you will not find 
so many in the woods. Instead, they 
will be growing in vacant lots and in 
other open places. There is a reason 
for this, too. The spring wild flowers 
must carry on most of their life ac- 
tivities in a few brief weeks. The 
time that has been allotted them in 
nature’s schedule is the period before 
the leaves are in full foliage. After 
that has occurred, they wither and 
disappear from the forest floor. They 
cannot compete with the trees for 
lack of two essential things — light 
and water. Tree leaves cut off most 
of the light that might reach them, 
but even more important is the great 
problem of all plants—the water 
problem. In the late spring, food 
manufacturing is going on at a max- 
imum rate in the trees, and they use 
all the water that is available. There 
simply is none left for the wild 
flowers. You will find them growing, 
though, in open places and in vacant 
lots where they do not have to com- 
pete with the trees for water and 
light. 

One of the earliest wild flowers to 
appear is the skunk cabbage. It is an 
interesting flower because its foul 
odor is a device to attract the insects 
that pollinate it. They are the carrion 
flies which are ordinarily attracted by 
decaying meat. Even the foul odor 
of the skunk cabbage is an arrange- 
ment of God, for it is in that way 
that pollination is assured. 

One of the best places to find wild 
flowers growing is along a railroad 
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track. Few people realize that a rail- 
road track is not always a waste of 
cinders; it is often a garden of flowers. 
It is here that you will find the great- 
est variety of wild flowers, for the 
seeds are carried from afar by the 
cars. If there is a railroad nearby, 
by all means take a field trip along 
the tracks. 

One thing that should be stressed 
on spring field trips is good conserva- 
tion practice. Many of the wild flow- 
ers produce only enough seeds to 
keep the species alive, and the de- 
struction of flowers is the destruction 
of potential seeds. The encroachment 
of civilization on wooded areas makes 
conservation more important today 
than ever before. Tell the children 
why they should not wantonly pick 
wild flowers. Point out, too, that most 
wild flowers wither quickly so that 
their beauty is gone before they can 
be brought home. 

Nomenclature is not to be ignored, 
particularly by the teacher. While 
you will not want to overstress this 
with your pupils, you will probably 
want them to know the names of a 
few common trees and wild flowers. 
After all, you cannot talk intelligently 
about them without using their 
names. In going over the route of 
your proposed field trip a day or so 
in advance, you should decide which 
plants you are going to name — spec- 
imens that are typical—and show 
well the characteristics of the species. 
Here, too, you will want to avoid 
naming too many on a single field trip. 

The teacher will probably want to 
familiarize himself with the names of 
most of the plants that are common 
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along the route of the field trip. Even 
though he is not going to require his 
pupils to name them, even though he 
does not even plan to name all of 
them to the class, he will want to 
know them himself. He will want to 
be able to give the name of a partic- 
ular specimen to any pupil who asks. 
To be sure, he will not be able to 
identify each specimen, but he should 
know how to identify specimens he 
cannot name. 

The pupils, too, must be prepared 
for the field trip. They must learn to 
look upon the trip as a learning ex- 
perience. It is not enough to tell the 
pupils that the trip is not a picnic, 
that they are expected to pay close 
attention and to maintain reasonable 
order. They should know what the 
purpose of the trip is and what they 
are to look for. Some teachers prefer 
to spend a few minutes in doing this 
orally; others prefer to hand out a set 
of guide questions. In any event, 
pupils should be prepared for the 
specific trip. It is not enough to set 
up a few stock rules for field trips 
in general. 

There should be a sort of testing 
after a field trip just as there is testing 
after any learning experience. This 
need not take the form of an exam- 
ination, though it may. Often an oral 
discussion suffices. Perhaps the pupils 
may be asked to hand in the answers 
to a set of questions which have been 
distributed in advance. A teacher may 
test by means of slides or pictures 
that are thrown on a screen, which 
the pupils identify and discuss. The 
pupils should know that there will be 
a follow-up after the trip: that is a 
part of their preparation. 


We Are Products of a One-Teacher School 


FiLoyp OLsen and Donatp KoErHN 


With the advent of better roads, 
better methods of transportation, bet- 
ter buildings, bigger and better every- 
thing, the picture of the American 
way of life is changing. One of the 
institutions being crowded out by the 
improvements in science, engineering, 
and other fields of endeavor is what 
may be regarded a pillar of our ed- 
ucational system, namely, the one- 
room school. As products of the one- 
room school —and we are proud of 
it—we regret its passing from the 
ever-changing American scene. Train- 
ing in this type of school has its 
definite advantages. 

In the first place, repetition is con- 
ducive to learning. This is one of the 
fundamental laws of learning. In a 
one-room school situation pupils are 
constantly exposed to the repetition 
of fundamentals. Such repetition 
throughout the years makes the fun- 
damentals become second nature to 
the pupils. Hence products of one- 
room schools often stand out as in- 
dividuals well grounded in the fun- 
damentals of the various subjects. 

Reports concerning the improve- 
ment of our educational system em- 
phasize the need of creating proper 
attitudes in pupils. It seems that in 
many instances one of the obstacles 
preventing the realization of the de- 
sired objective is a pupil's difficulty 
or inability to adjust himself to a 
number of teachers in the same 
school. This situation does not obtain 
in a one-room school. With only one 
teacher responsible for the develop- 
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ment of proper attitudes, a possible 
impediment to progress in that direc- 
tion may be the failure of the teacher 
to aim for the development of proper 
attitudes or failure to employ methods 
which will achieve that aim. This 
points to the need of consecrated 
and efficient teachers for the one- 
room schools. Here the teacher is 
on his own; he cannot shift respon- 
sibility. 

The continuous and close associa- 
tion of teacher and pupil results in 
better mutual understanding. Often 
pupils who have begun to understand 
their teacher and become accustomed 
to his ways are jostled away to an- 
other instructor of different tem- 
perament, different personality, and 
with different methods of teaching. 
The necessary readjustments often 
prove detrimental to the pupil and 
the new teacher. It is equally de- 
plorable for a teacher to have taken 
from his jurisdiction such children 
as are more difficult to understand 
as soon as the teacher, after earnest 
efforts, has begun to understand these 
pupils. His experiences lose much 
meaning when they are passed ver- 
bally to the next instructor. 

One of the main incentives for 
children is the pattern that older 
children set for them. It has often 
been found a source of personal in- 
spiration to be able to spell words 
that some pupils in the higher grades 
found difficult. The one-room school 
offers this type of competition, which 
in the final analysis is a preparation 
for later life — as a worker in industry, 
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a citizen of the community, or a 
student in college or university. 

There is a distinct social advantage 
for the pupil of a one-room school. 
Society is not homogeneous, but a 
mixed group of persons. It consists 
of people of different age levels, of 
different abilities, of different races, 
of different creeds, and of different 
attitudes. It is to a grouping of this 
type that every individual is expected 
to adjust himself and within it live a 
useful and happy life. The ability 
to live with people who are different 
from one another is well ingrained in 
the pupils of the one-room school. 
From the time a pupil starts in the 
first grade until he graduates, he is 
constantly learning to live with peo- 
ple of different levels of development. 
A fourth-grade pupil learns to treat 
his younger associates with the same 
sort of toleration that he expects 
from the denizens of the eighth grade. 
Throughout his entire elementary 
school career he must constantly 
make social adjustments, and_ this 
continues when he leaves the school. 
The one-room school teaches the pu- 
pil to live with others during the 
most formative years of his life. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, for 
a one-room-school teacher to attend 
constantly to the needs of each pupil. 
Those pupils who are capable must 
soon do a considerable amount of 
work by themselves. These pupils 
also become helpers to others who 
need assistance. Thus pupil initia- 
tive and co-operation are stimulated 
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and developed by the very character 
of the one-room school. Furthermore, 
the pupil in a one-room school must 
learn to concentrate in an atmos- 
phere charged with distractions. 
While he works at an assignment, he 
hears the voices of the teacher and 
other pupils who are having a dis- 
cussion in their recitation period. To 
this he must become oblivious and 
concentrate on the task before him. 
College students have testified to the 
advantages of this type of elementary 
school training. They found them- 
selves able to concentrate on an as- 
signment while others in the same 
room were talking or while a radio 
was in operation. Above all, they did 
appreciate their early training in 
doing independent work. 

Much has been written about the 
various philosophies and aims of ed- 
ucation and the means and methods 
of accomplishing the objectives. The 
one-room school has its unique prob- 
lems, the solution of which requires a 
philosophy, objectives, and the appli- 
cation of methods. Its success in the 
final analysis depends on the teacher. 
Ours was a one-room school, con- 
ducted by a teacher who had a sound 
philosophy, a definite aim, and who 
employed effective methods. He was 
guided by the principles and the ex- 
ample of the greatest Teacher, our 
Lord and Savior Jesus Christ. We do 
not in the least regret that ours was 
a one-room school; and above all 
we do consider it a privilege and a 
blessing that it was a Christian school. 


Attention 
H. H. Bartry 


Attention is an essential of suc- 
cessful teaching. In fact, learning ‘is 
impossible without it, while good at- 
tention is an infallible measure of an 
alert school. 

Consciousness is the name given to 
all mental operations. Attention is 
focused consciousness. 

The mind may be focused on a 
concrete or a mental object or on the 
plural of either. If focused on both, 
one focus is due to habit. In the 
focal process other objects are always 
minimized. To illustrate, the husband 
takes an imaginary journey. During 
this brief trip the wife talks, but he 
does not hear what she says. 

Difficult as it is to develop focused 
consciousness, it appears to be intui- 
tive in childhood, even the smallest 
babe giving attention to unusual 
sounds or objects of bright colors. 
When a child becomes attentive, his 
eyes, ears, and entire body are at at- 
tention. All motions are arrested. His 
mouth is wide open in extreme cases. 
There is protrusion of the lips while 
his personality is captured. History 
records the following delightful in- 
cident. 

One morning, during the boyhood 
days of George Washington, he rode 
his favorite steed, a broomstick, down 
the garden path, which ran between 
beds of growing vegetables. His 
eager, childish eyes saw something 
that immediately attracted his atten- 
tion. Dismounting, he found that the 
plants, perhaps radish, had taken the 
form of letters and that the combined 
letters had the form of two words, 
“George Washington.” 
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But, somehow, as we grow older, 
we lose the intuition and wholesome 
curiosity of childhood. We are given 
largely to diffused-econsciousness, an 
easygoing, satisfying condition of the 
mind for many but somewhat void 
of interest and curiosity. Apparently 
we have ears to hear but hear not, 
and eyes to see but see not. 

The focus of the mind is somewhat 
similar to the focus of a lens, since it 
takes all light coming to it and pro- 
duces a point of light or heat. 

The intensity of this focus depends 
upon the size of the lens and the time 
of focus. It may be concluded, then, 
that a small lens given enough time 
will be as effective as a larger lens. 
Or the small lens in the same position 
may have a greater effect than a 
larger lens in motion. 

This is the way the ordinary pupil, 
often known as a plodder, frequently 
outclasses the brilliant pupil. He has 
the ability to focus his mind, and this 
focus is persistent and as continuous 
as possible, while the other pupil, 
through lack of interest or through 
mind wandering, fails to focus his 
mind, or fails to focus it sufficiently, 
or fails to hold the focus in the same 
position. Or this second pupil may 
have become mentally lazy through 
the thoughtlessness and lack of rigid 
requirements of .some teacher or 
through the indifference of his home 
and thus prefers the easy road of 
diffused consciousness. 

There has been a detrimental theory 
over the years about mind develop- 
ment, a trite saying that what the 
pupil gets from school depends upon 
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what he takes to school. However, 
what the pupil gets from school de- 
pends rather upon what he does with 
what he takes to school, which is also 
true of all honest callings. This det- 
rimental theory encourages the at- 
titude of the slothful servant in the 
story of the talents. 

It is regrettable that the school fails 
all too often in securing the full-time 
effort and the full-time attention of 
the capable child, regrettable because 
the failure is sad and unnecessary. 
Generally it is the fault of the school 
and the home rather than the fault 
of the child. 

In the application of physical and 
mental effort there is always a limit 
to endurance. The muscles tire, espe- 
cially in times of stress, while the 
mind wearies when effort is pro- 
longed. This limit of endurance comes 
largely from the tax that attention 
exacts in both physical and mental 
procedure. 

Although typing is not hard work, 
since much of it is largely automatic 
or routine, continuous effort decreases 
speed and increases errors. An au- 
thority states that typing in twenty- 
minute periods, with five-minute pe- 
riods of rest or a change in exercise, 
will result in more typing and fewer 
mistakes. Actual tests verify what the 
authority says. Evidently weariness 
in this instance comes in large meas- 
ure from the attention given to details. 

There is no success in any venture 
worth while without boundless atten- 
tion —in tending, or attending to, a 
good garden, in making a beautiful 
home, in following any profession suc- 
cessfully, in conducting any _busi- 
ness as it should be conducted. 
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And when the limit of endurance is 
reached, the exhaustion is caused 
more or less by focused consciousness. 

This being true, every available 
means should be used to avoid the 
limit of endurance and its detrimental 
effect and at the same time to keep 
focused consciousness at high efhi- 
ciency. 

Rest periods need fot be too ex- 
tended, but they should be quite 
frequent. Various forms of physical 
exercise, and at times even a change 
of work, are beneficial. Fhe=two- rest 
periods, .or—-recesses,...in--school;=the 


noon--hour;—and__physical...education 
_aid_in avoiding the limit of -endurance- 


A recitation period offifty minutes 
or an hour is too long. It should be 
briefly broken. The pupils may stand 
and “stretch,” walk about the room, 
tell an occasional story, sing a stanza 
of some song, or make mention of 
the news of the day. This change of 
rest for two or three minutes will 
bring freshened minds to the: recita- 
tion and better returns than those 
that come from a continuous recita- 
tion. 

Thoughtful teaching, places “the 
heavy subjects atthe beginning) of 
the sessions, morning or aftérnoon, ot 
immediatelyafter the/ recitation } e- 
riods, whén the minds of the pupils 
are again-alert. Quiet and delibera- 
tion prove beneficial. The pleasant 
speaking voice of the teacher is help- 
ful. When the pupils are taught to 
listen and to enunciate properly, the 
room becomes free of loud speaking, 
and the strident voice, so detrimental 
for thought development, is but a 
memory of discord. These suggestions 
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are not only beneficial, they are en- 
tirely practicable. 

But with all of these suggestions 
let me state that habit is the most 
important factor in the process of 
good thinking, that is, the habit of 
attention, which should be built into 
the life of every person, into the warp 
and woof, into the bone and sinew, 
for one cannot succeed without it, 
either in the schoolroom or else- 
where. 

One who. possesses the habit of 
walking walks better than one who 
must think how to take each step, 
if that were possible. 

He who is habitually honest and 
habitually courteous has many advan- 
tages over the man who must think 
each time before he knows what hon- 
esty is and what courtesy is. 

Focused consciousness comes in 
frightfully short periods, but these 
periods may be extended through the 
habit of attention. Great students of 
psychology state that three seconds 
is the average maximum, with fifteen 
seconds for the studious and twenty- 
four seconds for the very studious, 
a mark which is rarely attained. 

Attention is a rigid, exacting word 
in its root meaning. Ad signifies “to” 
and tenere “to hold” or “tie.” The 
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word ant nee related, has to 
do with holding fast. Thus the mind 
is tied to the work that the mind must 
do, just as the power of the muscles 
is tied to the hands. The work of 
the mind can best be done through 
the habit of attention, which literally 
means to tie the mind to the work 
that the mind is to do. In fact, the 
habit of attention is necessary if one 
is to be attentive. 

Fortunately this habit may be es- 
tablished by all who will. It is estab- 
lished differently than the ordinary 
habit, since it requires methodical, 
persistent training, and always under 
the will. 

Its growth and development re- 
quire the same qualities necessary to 
establish this habit — methodical, per- 
sistent training under the direction of 
the will. 

Its retention, easily lost, is also diffi- 
cult, because methodical, persistent 
training under the direction of the 
will is still the price of this priceless 
habit and because, if you pay inatten- 
tion when you should not, this prac- 
tice reduces and detracts from your 
habit of attention; for it means a 
more ready focus, a more complete 
focus, a longer focus —three char- 
acteristics of all great scholars. 


LutHer on Computsory Epucation. — Luther should be recognized as 
the first modern educational reformer to advocate compulsory education. He 
not only insisted that the state authorities should establish schools themselves 
or require the people to do so, but went so far as to demand that parents should 
be compelled to send their children to school for the sake of the church and 
the state. In his Sermon on the Duty of Sending Children to School, he said: 
“I maintain that the civil authorities are under obligation to compel the people 
to send their children to school. ... If the government can compel such citizens 
as are fit for military service to bear spear and rifle, to mount ramparts, and 
perform other martial duties in time of war, how much more has it a right 
to compel the people to send their children to school, because in this case we 
are warring with the Devil.” — E. H. Wixps, The Foundations of Modern Edu- 


cation, p. 288. 


Erasmus and Luther as Educators 


Wm. DaLLMANN 


The Ratio, or Right Method of In- 
struction of Erasmus came out in 
1511, in which he tells us: “I have no 
patience with the stupidity of the 
average teacher of grammar who 
wastes precious years in hammering 
rules into children’s heads. For it 
is not by learning rules that we ac- 
quire the power of speaking a lan- 
guage, but by daily intercourse with 
those accustomed to express them- 
selves with exactness and refinement, 
and by copious reading of the best 
authors.” 

A declamacion That chyldren even 
strayt fro’ their infancie should be 
well and gently broughte up in learn- 
ynge. Written fyrst in Latin by the 
most excellent and famous Clearke, 
Erasmus of Roterodame in 1529 — 
was translated by Rychard Sherry, 
Londoner, head-master of Magdalen 
College School, and published about 
1550 by John Day. 

“Straightway from the child’s birth 
it is meet that he should begin to 
learn the things which properly be- 
long to his wellbeing. Mold the clay 
while it is moist. It is no light task to 
educate our children aright. Your 
children are begotten not to yourself 
alone, but to your country: not to 
your country alone, but to God.” 

“The cheapest thing going today,” 
says the satirist, “is education.” “I pay 
my cook,” said Crates ironically, 
“four pounds a year; but a philos- 
opher can be hired for about sixpence, 
and a tutor for three half-pence.” . . . 
“What of the pious folk who will 
make long and dangerous pilgrimages 


and perform exacting penances to 
please the Deity? And yet can any 
duty be more agreeable to God 
than the right up-bringing of the 
young? Believe me, men are not born, 
but molded. Education overcomes all 
things. By training we may eradicate 
evil tendency due to heredity. In 
nature there is a capacity which in 
virtue of its divine origin is apt to 
reason, prone to obedience, capable 
of indefinite advancement. By edu- 
cating the rude mass of the nursling, 
you have, I had almost said, what may 
prove a being not far from a God.” 
Erasmus fosters the innate goodness, 
Machiavelli checks the innate wicked- 
ness, and both by education produce 
a notable virtue. 

William Harrison Woodward, Pro- 
fessor of Education in the University 
of Liverpool, judges: “Erasmus had 
little poetical feeling. The great clas- 
sical scholar says of the Choruses of 
the Greek drama, ‘In no other in- 
stance does antiquity appear to me to 
have played the fool so much as in 
this sort of choruses, in which elo- 
quence was debased by an excessive 
affectation of novelty, and in aiming 
at verbal miracles all grasp of reality 
was lost.’ He is never really at home 
with Plato; the earlier philosophers 
have no attraction for him. The world 
of Pythagoras and Aeschylus is all 
but closed to him. Lucian and Plu- 
tarch he knows well.” 

Henry Barnard, the American edu- 
cator, says: “Permanent, well-organ- 
ized popular schools had no existence. 
They are chiefly the work of Luther; 
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the German Bible, the Small Cate- 
books for the people, as well as spir- 
itual songs im German, both for the 
_ church and the school — all these are 
his work 

“It is only after the victory of the 
_ Reformation in the church that das- 


Adams fall By God's grace we are 
beginning to recognize even in the 
| structure of the lumblest floweret 
and His omnipotence. In the creation 
we can jate in some measure 
the power of Him who spake and it 
was done, who commanded and it 
though it is very hard, yet in due 
Season it is burst asunder by the force 
_ Of the very tender germ which is en- 
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Erasmus passes by, not regarding it 
for a moment; and views this new 
knowledge of the creature only as a 
cow gazes at a new barn door’ 
“Who will not be delighted to 
recognize this great man [Luther] as 
a reformer of German education also? 
His admonitions have reached the 
hearts of myriads of our countrymen, 
awakened many sleeping consciences, 
and strengthened many feeble hands; 
his utterances have been to both 
princes and people as the voice of 
God. 


“And he has deserved such con- 
fidence in fullest measure, because he 
also received into his own heart, so 


, that faith which worketh 
by love. What could not such a 
divinely governed and untiring love 
accomplish, seconded as it was by 


such great gifts; so clear an eye, so 

sound an understanding, such apt- 
ness for the languages, such creative 
skill in speech, such a soaring imag- 
ination, and such profound specula- 
tion? Who among all of Luther's con- 
temporaries can compare with him 
e culture? 


ible will—a will made free by the 
Son, a will that governed itself, imas- 
much as it purposed to serve God, 
and God's will alone” 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
Edited by THEO. G. STELZER 


Church Musicians of Your Choice 


Your choice will determine to a 
large extent the type of church mu- 
sician in Lutheran churches of to- 
morrow. If you choose to do nothing 
about it, you acquiesce in the action 
of neighbors. If you choose musi- 
cians without Lutheran training in 
Lutheran church music, it is difficult 
to predict what the results will be; 
the probability for truly Lutheran 
church music is remote. Should you 
deliberately choose mediocre talent 
to be trained, you may have. your 
wishes granted. But how can you 
choose effectively? That is the ques- 
tion we should like to discuss with 
you, a question with which you are 
vitally concerned. Your Church needs 
your choice. 

The training of Lutheran organists 
and choirmasters during the past cen- 
tury has been the specific obligation 
of synodical teachers’ colleges. This 
was an assumption brought over from 
Germany, where the Lehrerseminar 
trained the church musician. In the 
present century we find two problems 
entering into prominence, both of 
which tend to alter the picture. The 
first emanates from the statistical 
reality that not even one out of three 
congregations has teachers, not to 
mention synodically trained musi- 
cians. The second issues from two 
very practical considerations: Can 
every acceptable teacher be trained 
to be an acceptable musician? Will 


every teacher trained as a church 
musician be given an opportunity to 
serve as such? While this compli- 
cates your choice, your active inter- 
est and participation becomes the 
more necessary. 


The need for trained Lutheran 
church musicians is great. No Church 
has a greater musical heritage for 
functional, congregational use than 
the Lutheran. It has reason to be as 
distinctive in its music as the Roman 
Catholic. Its philosophy of music is 
deeply rooted in its Confessions. Its 
hymnody is intimately related to 
these Confessions. The psychology 
of Lutheran worship demands cog- 
nizance of this principle. We must 
choose to unite on this basis before 
we choose persons. 

All Lutheran teachers need musical 
ability to enable them to lead in wor- 
ship in the schoolroom. Luther put 
it this way: “I have always loved 
music. He who knows this art is in 
the right frame and fitted for every 
good pursuit. We cannot do without 
music in our schools. A schoolmaster 
must know how to sing, or I would 
not allow him to teach. Nor ought we 
to ordain young theologians to the 
sacred office unless they have first 
been well tried and practiced in the 
art in school.” * This is a reasonable 


* Eby, Frederick: Early Protestant Edu- 
cators, p.160. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1981. 
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requirement and can be met by sin- 
cere effort. We must in this case 
distinguish between the requirements 
of the schoolroom and the public- 
worship situation. 

All Lutheran teachers need not 
qualify as competent church musi- 
cians. This conclusion seems inev- 
itable in the light of actual practice 
revealed in the statistics for 1947. 
Of the 2,806 persons teaching in the 
schools of The Lutheran Church — 
Missouri Synod, 181 are pastors who 
could not reasonably be expected to 
serve as their own church musicians. 
The remaining 2,625 teachers are so 
serving in 1,251 congregations. The 
ratio would suggest that fewer than 
one out of two holds the position of 
church musician and teacher except 
fragmentary portions thereof. Sub- 
tract from the 2,625 the 200 students, 
800 candidates, and even the 954 
women, many of whom are excellently 
qualified as church musicians, and you 
still have 1,383 called teachers to 
1,251 congregations with schools. It 
seems reasonable, therefore, to con- 
clude that not every teacher must be 
equally competent as a church mu- 
sician, lest we force a situation which 
would invite frustration. 

Many teachers need to be trained 
as competent church musicians. By 
the very law of probability it may be 
assumed that certain persons will be 
less capable in music than others. 
Conversely, many: will succeed well 
under competent training. There will 
be great need in the Church for 
musical ability in the teaching per- 
sonnel. It must be granted that a con- 
gregation employing several teachers 
is also larger. The increase in size 
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makes the need for added assistance 
in music likely. It is safe to say that 
for many years to come we shall be 
able to use advantageously as many of 
the best-trained church musicians as 
are possible to obtain. Some congre- 
gations are already beginning the 
practice of dividing the work within 
the parish to allow sufficient time for 
an adequate ministry of music. It is 
our belief that the dearth is on the 
side of production rather than of con- 
sumption. We need your choice in 
recruiting capable candidates for 
better training in this great art. 

All congregations and preaching 
stations need competent church mu- 
sicians. The best type of musical 
ministry is none too good for the 
humblest mission chapel. The beauty 
of song emanating from the throats 
of little children enhances the simplest 
service; but it takes a trained musi- 
cian to achieve this result. The 
smallest organ sounds better under 
capable hands. The painstaking plan- 
ning and care given to the musical 
ministry of a service may be sensed 
by even the casual worshiper. It is 
ill-advised stewardship to allow the 
musical portions of the worship serv- 
ice to appear ragged or out of har- 
mony with the Lutheran message. 
Your choice is of vital importance. 

Congregations without schools need 
trained Lutheran church musicians. 
Viewing the situation objectively, it 
must be granted that Christian schools 
do promote a better understanding 
of Christian doctrine by grounding 
the membership in Scripture. Like- 
wise do these schools serve as training 
stations in Lutheran church music 


and worship. Lacking the school, both 
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points are likely to suffer. We may 
safely conclude thus: If the Lutheran 
church musician is a necessity in con- 
junction with the Christian school, he 
becomes even more essential where 
there is no school. Conversely stated, 
if there is danger of losing our Lu- 
theran heritage in a congregation 
which has a school and trained teach- 
ers and church musicians, there is 
correspondingly greater danger of 
such loss where these synodically 
trained professional men are lacking. 
Nor is this saying so trite. Unchurchly 
music, yes, un-Lutheran music works 
like an insidious disease, like an 
odorless gas: it does its damage with- 
out knowledge of the victim. Of the 
5,472 congregations and preaching 
stations, only 1,251 have schools with 
teachers who are trained Lutheran 
church musicians. Some of the re- 
maining 4,221 have fine servants in 
music, but who will venture to as- 
sume that many are specially trained 
in Lutheran music and worship? Your 
choice becomes ever more vital. 
Lutheran teachers’ colleges. train 
Lutheran church musicians. There 
are few schools of music which are 
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equipped like your teachers’ colleges 
to train church musicians. Whether 
your choice of a church musician co- 
incides with that of a teacher or 
whether you prefer them in separate 
persons, he would be competently 
trained as such. Again, your choice is 
determining. You have two chances. 
If you choose to send competent mu- 
sicians for further and specific training 
to your Lutheran teachers’ colleges, 
you may realize your second choice 
in gaining satisfactory service upon 
his graduation. If you choose to 
ignore the problem or leave it to 
chance and others, you may be limited 
in your choice to the less capable. 
Whether the course is to be of long 
duration or only of a few weeks in 
the summer, you will do yourself and 
your Church a favor by selecting the 
best musically gifted Christians for 
further training in properly equipped 
and staffed institutions. 

Send us musically gifted boys and 
girls, men and women, for specific 
training in Lutheran church music so 
that most churches may be properly 
provided for. Your choice will be 
final. Begin now. 


The Personal Relation of the Church Musician 
to Religion 


MarttHew N. Lunpguist 


Few musicians have been so greatly 
admired as Johann Sebastian Bach 
and Ludwig van Beethoven, and the 
reason is not hard to find. These per- 
sonages put their whole soul into their 
work, and their lifework was gov- 
erned by one great motive. With 
Bach it was the Christian faith in God, 
and with Beethoven it was a mystic 


idealism. A deep and sublime spir- 
ituality lived and moved within them. 
Bach and Beethoven were great mas- 
ter musicians who felt that it was 
their duty to put their profound art 
and their genius into the service of 
the Church and religion. 

Music may serve many purposes, of 
both material and ideal nature, but 
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with respect to the music of the 
Church it may well attain a much 
higher appreciation than hitherto if 
our resources are used well. 

Perhaps it is a general opinion — it 
ought to be a general conviction — 
that the church musician is a servant 
of the Church who, working together 
with the pastor, ought to strive to- 
wards the one end: All to the glory of 
God. The pastor has his duties. He 
reads and preaches the Word to the 
congregation. The church musician 
should assist the people in bringing 
their supplications to God. What the 
congregation desires to express, its 
prayers, its yearning after communion 
with God, all this is presented through 
church song, directed and accom- 
panied by the church musician. Thus 
the organist and choirmaster has been 
- given a task of extraordinary im- 
portance. The service of the church 
musician, looked at from the spiritual 
point of view, becomes significant. 
We need only think of the “Kyrie” 
(Lord, have mercy upon us), the per- 
formance of which belongs to the 
church musician and the congrega- 
tion. We need only look at the words 
and think of the purport, as well as 
the place this part occupies in the 
liturgy, to understand that here is a 
spiritual-musical moment of the 
greatest significance. Several similar 
examples might be mentioned. We 
may note, for instance, the “Lau- 
damus,” the response of the congre- 
gation to the “Gloria in Excelsis.” 

Thus we see quite clearly that a 
spiritual collaboration between pastor 
and church musician to a greater 


degree than hitherto would be very 
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desirable, also that we organists and 
choirmasters should really seek to 
enter into the content of hymnody 
and worship, thus to be able to par- 
ticipate in filling every moment of 
worship with spirit. 

Here is required of all who are 
called to be servants in the worship 
life of the congregation a never-ceas- 
ing vigilance against the power of 
routine which stifles inspiration and 
fervor, against weariness and listless- 
ness in the service. When the pastor 
and the church musician and the con- 
gregation shake off listlessness and 
permit the various parts of public 
worship to become expressions of the 
life of the Spirit, then public worship 
will be filled with personality, devo- 
tion, and trust in God. The temple 
is something spiritual and must so 
remain, because “the Lord is in his 
holy temple, His throne is in heaven, 
He is nigh unto them that are of a 
meek and contrite spirit.” This we 
shall never experience if the temple is 
not permitted to be the house of God, 
a spiritual edifice, wherein the people 
may feel the presence of God, where 
they may commune with God. 


It is desirable that we church mu- 
sicians acquire a more spiritual and 
churchly conception of our duties in 
Church and congregation, that the 
work of an organist and choirmaster 
may reach a high spiritual level. 

As an expression of such a concep- 
tion of the duties of a church musi- 
cian, a churchly installation act for 
these servants of the Church may be 
a very good thing. The church mu- 
sician may then have an opportunity 
to feel more definitely and deeply his 
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relationship to the Church and to 
God, unto which his life has been 
dedicated. 

In this connection let us note that 
there are church books, prayer books, 
in which are found prayers to be 
used at conferences of church musi- 
cians and when an organist and choir- 
master takes up the duties of a church 
position. 

The principal thing in the formation 
of this ritual should not be external 
pomp and splendor and display in 
the church. We need very much the 
whole soul of our pastors and our 
church musicians in the great work, 
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that the congregation may feel the 
presence of God, which it may not 
feel if the religious ceremonies are 
merely a craft and an art. 

When we church musicians have 
carefully prepared ourselves as or- 
ganists and choirmasters and choris- 
ters, and possess competence and 
right to seek and to hold positions 
as such, it is our duty from the very 
first day to dedicate ourselves to the 
Lord, because He only can give us 
strength and power to serve in such 
a way that the divine services will 
be a glory unto Him and a blessing 
unto His Church. 


Music Reviews 


ORGAN MUSIC 


J. Fischer & Bro., 119 West 40th St., New 
York, N.Y. 


SUITE FROM “WATER MUSIC.” G. F. 
Handel-W. A. Goldsworthy. $2.00. 

This Suite from “Water Music” by Handel 
was artistically arranged for organ and 
piano by W. A. Goldsworthy. For such as 
delight in combining these two instruments 
we can only encourage use of this number: 
I. Allegro Vivace; II. Air; III. Hornpipe; 
IV. Andante Cantabile; V. Allegro Maestoso. 
This is delightful, happy music, but dignified 
throughout. The arrangements are com- 


paratively easy to play. 


FIFTY FREE ORGAN ACCOMPANI- 
MENTS TO WELL-KNOWN HYMN 
TUNES. T. Tertius Noble. No. 8480. 
$2.50. 

This second volume follows the One Hun- 
dred, which were reviewed in September, 
1946, and discussed at length in the April, 
1947, issue of this publication. Organists 
who have used Volume I will need no 
further incentive. We quote from Mr. H. D. 
Bruening’s article to remind new users of 
certain cautions: “1) Before you use these 
well-composed free organ accompaniments 
to hymns, explain the purpose of the ac- 
companiments (variety, stimulus, enrich- 


ment) to your choir, and rehearse the music 
with them. 2) Instruct your congregation 
similarly by means of your printed Sunday 
bulletin or in some other way. 8) Like 
descant singing, use the free organ ac- 
companiments judiciously. 4) Practice the 
accompaniments until you have mastered 
them. 5) If you ever compose your own 
free accompaniments to hymns, keep in 
character with the hymn and the tune to 
which it is sung.” As in the first volume, 
so in the second, many of the tunes are 
found in the Lutheran Hymnal. T.G.S. 


VOCAL SOLOS 


Theo. Presser Co., 1712 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


UNTO THEE, O LORD. Harry Day. (Eb, 
range C-F). 50 cents. 


SUPPLICATION. Edna Earle 
(F, range C-F). 50 cents. 

Using appropriate words from the Psalms, 

these songs should be used by our vocalists 

at home and for the edification of others. 
T.G.S. 


R. D. Row Music Co., 725 Boylston St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 


We are happy to call to the attention of 
our readers a number of vocal solos pub- 


Dunlap. 
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lished by the Row Music Company. Since 
this is the first time music from this company 
is here presented, let us state that we wel- 
come the opportunity to call such well- 
written music to the attention of our 
readers. The first group of sacred songs 
may fill a definite need for those who look 
for new, singable songs: 


A PRAYER IS SUCH A LITTLE THING. 
Francesco De Leone. (D, range D-E). 
50 cents. 


THY WORD IS A LAMP. Gene Bone and 
Howard Fenton. (F, range C-F; and 
Eb, range Bb to Eb). 60 cents. 


THE LORD IS MY STRENGTH. William 
A. Wolf. (C, range D-G; and Ab, 
range Bb-Eb). 60 cents. 


NOW ARE WE THE SONS OF GOD. 
Clara Warren. (F, range C-F; and 
Eb, range Bb-Eb). 60 cents. 


BLESS THE LORD, O MY SOUL. Clement 
W. Barker. (F, range F-F; and D, 
range D-D). 60 cents. 
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THIS IS MY COMMANDMENT. Berard 
Hamblen. (Db, range F-F; and Ab, 
range C-C). 60 cents. 


THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD. Keith 
Crosby Brown. (C, range C to high G; 
and Bb, range Bb-F). 60 cents. 


The following secular songs should prove 
challenging. The last named requires a 
flexible lyric and coloratura soprano voice: 


WE'LL GO NO MORE _ A-ROVING. 
Michael Fiveisky. (F, range C-A; Eb, 
range Bb-G; and Db, range Ab-F). 
60 cents. 


AIR FROM “COMUS.” Composed in 1738, 
Dr. Arne, arranged by Samuel Endi- 
cott. (F, range C-F; also in F#, G, 
and A). 60 cents. 


CHE FAI TU, LUNA? Paul Vellucci. (F#, 
range F#-F#; and in Eb). 50 cents. 


UPON MY LIPS A SONG. Henry N. 
Switten. (E, range over two octaves: 
low G# to high B or E). 75 cents. 

TGS; 


Our Contributors 


ADALBERT R. KReTZMANN, pastor of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church of St. Luke, 
Chicago, Ill. 


O. A. GreisEMAN, pastor of Grace Lutheran 
Church, River Forest, Ill. 


R. C. Remy, Saginaw, Mich., assistant super- 
intendent of education, Michigan District. 


ALLAN Hart JAHSMANN, Assistant Editor 
of Sunday School Literature, Board for 
Parish Education, St. Louis, Mo. 


Joun W. Kuorz, professor of biology, Con- 
cordia Teachers College, River Forest, Ill. 


Fioyp OLsEen and Donatp Koen, Lansing, 
Ill., are both former pupils of Mr. Wm. 
Kraegel, the teacher of Trinity Lutheran 
School, which until recently was a one- 
teacher school. Both had brilliant high 


school careers and entered the University 
of Illinois. Here both had their studies 
interrupted by the call to the armed 
forces. Both continued their studies after 
the war, were graduated with high honors 
from Illinois and Valparaiso respectively, 
and are now well established, the one as 
an instructor in a high school and the 
other as an employee in a bank. 


H. H. Bamey, Altamont, Ill., former public 
school superintendent and editor of an 
educational publication. 


W. Dauimann, Oak Park, Ill., former pastor 
of Mount Olive Lutheran Church, Mil- 
waukee; noted Luther student in our 
Synod. 

Martruew N. Lunpguist, lecturer in Music, 


Concordia Teachers College, River For- 
est, Il. 


LUTHERAN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


THE L. E. A. CONVENTION 


Concordia Teachers College 
Seward, Nebraska 

One for the Money. Some people hesitate 
to talk about money. We mention it first. 
We have no ulterior motive. The Lutheran 
Education Association is not in the money- 
making business. It intends to serve. The 
annual convention will not depart one iota 
from this principle. Expenses will be held 
to a minimum. You will get your money's 
worth and all that in the setting at Con- 
cordia Teachers College, Seward, Nebr., 
which received such a magnetic description 
by Herbert H. Gross in the last issue of 
LuTHERAN EDUCATION. 

Two for the Show. There will be no 
circus. But the stage will be set, and the 
curtain will rise on an array of our educa- 
tional actors who will play their respective 
and dominant parts in their own unique and 
professional way. The Executive Board of 
the L. E. A., in consultation with the local 
program chairman, Professor W. F. Wol- 
brecht, has spent no little time in booking 
the cast and arranging the plot and scenes 
which should evoke educational applause. 
The complete program will appear in the 
next issue of LUTHERAN EDUCATION. 

Three to Make Ready. The dates of the 
convention are July 5 and 6. A splendid 
time for a vacation. Prepare to see educa- 
tional thinking in review from the heart of 
the continent. Only three more months; so 
make your plans deliberately and definitely. 
We want you to see Concordia, Seward, and 
Concordia of the West wants to see you. 

Four to Go. Conventions, to be success- 
ful, must be attended. You cannot get the 
full benefit unless you actually GO. We are 
not so optimistic as to believe that we will 
have every member of the L. E. A. present, 
but we feel confident that every conference, 
chapter, or District will send one or more 
representatives. 

Every day millions of eyes are always 
intensely watching the traffic signal, waiting 


eagerly for the green light and the word GO. 
Keep your eyes on Concordia, Seward, and 
on the calendar. Place a green circle around 
the 5th and the 6th of July. Remember, 
that means GO. It makes no difference 
whether you come by plane, train, bus, 
car, foot, or oxcart. We'll put you up, and 
well put up with you. SO GO. 


Martin J. MaEnR 


WHY “ADMINISTRATION”? 


The overwhelming majority of our L.E.A. 
membership is drawn from the teaching 
profession of our Lutheran Church. Some 
pastors have joined, together with a smaller 
number of laymen. Among all the members 
there are comparatively few who have not 
attended or have been graduated from one 
of our church schools. 

Our colleges and academies have been 
of the greatest importance to our Church. 
They have demanded and have received 
some of the best talent in the Church. Their 
continued progress is of general concern to 
the L. E. A. and to the Church. 

The persistent demand for Lutheran high 
schools can be noted throughout the cen- 
tury of our Synod’s existence. Within the 
last decade this demand has increased. 

The administration and organization of 
all our secondary and higher schools cannot 
be counted as unimportant. Their effective- 
ness is, humanly speaking, vital to the con- 
tinued well-being of our Church. 

Effectiveness, however, demands the or- 
ganization of these schools in such a man- 
ner that their specific desired end is at- 
tained. The sixth yearbook of the L. E. A. 
will attempt to show how greater effective- 
ness in these schools can be attained. 

It is the function of administration, when 
narrowed to the aspects of effectiveness of 
organization, to integrate, to co-ordinate, to 
marshal specific aims and objectives for the 
attainment of the ultimate purpose. The 
delegation of responsibilities and authority, 
the development of a system of communica- 
tion, the co-operative relationship within the 
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organization, the securing of essential serv- 
ices from individuals, the exercise of demo- 
cratic leadership, the formulation of plans, 
are some of the functions of the adminis- 
trator. The underlying principles of ad- 
ministration need exposition within our 
circles. An examination of various boards 
in their historical perspective will contribute 
not only to an understanding of their func- 
tions, but may also point to greater effective- 
ness. A presentation of the various forms of 
the structural organization of schools may 
help to clarify thinking on this point. 

The yearbook promises not merely an 
“ivory-tower” treatise on secondary and 
higher education in our Church. It promises 
practical considerations for the greater ef- 
ficiency of these schools. L. E. A. members 
will look forward to the promise of another 
worth-while yearbook. 


Contributors to the 1949 Yearbook 

Beto, George J. — President, Concordia Col- 
lege, Austin, Texas 

Eggold, Elmer — Principal, Lutheran High 
School, Racine, Wisconsin 

Gross, Herbert H. — Professor, Concordia 
Teachers College, River Forest, Illinois 

Huegli, Albert—Dean of Students, Con- 
cordia Teachers College, River Forest, 
Tllinois 

Meyer, Carl S. — Principal, Luther Institute, 
Chicago, Illinois C.S.M. 


FROM THE MINUTES 
February 11, 1949 
The preparation and distribution of pro- 
motional material was discussed. An at- 
tempt will be made to interest specialized 
groups of educators in the program of the 
L.E. A. 
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Attention was given to the problem of 
offering L. E. A. members the option of re- 
ceiving one of several magazines rather than 
automatically sending each member Lwv- 
THERAN EDUCATION. 

A committee was appointed to study the 
Future Teachers of America movement. It 
was thought that the L.E. A. could incor- 
porate some aspects of this development into 
their program. 

In the interest of economy the present 
high printing costs are being made subject 
of study. 

The treasurer was authorized to purchase 
a stock of pins and buttons, so that they 
can be made readily available to the mem- 
bership. 

Some time was devoted to the forth- 
coming convention. It is expected that the 
completed program and an itemization of 
cost factors can be presented in the May 
issue of LuTHERAN EpucaTION. 

The present membership is 1,268. 


FUTURE TEACHERS 


In the two previous issues of LuTHeran 
EpucaTIoNn your attention was called to the 
need of encouraging capable young men 
and women to prepare for the teaching 
profession. The need for such teachers, 
preferably with musical ability, is particu- 
larly urgent. Youth must not be denied a 
Christian education for lack of servants. 
Have you talked to someone? If so, has the 
individual contacted River Forest or Seward? 
If you have not dedicated time to this es- 
sential item, please do so now. Surely, it is 
important to provide for the needs of our 
juvenile citizens. This matter must not be 
delayed. Remember, L. E. A. members are 
seriously concerned about Christian edu- 
cation. 


CHANGES IN PopuLaTION. — The total population of the United States is 
expected to rise, but not at so rapid a rate as the population of school age. 
By July 1, 1955, the total population will number about 155% million; it is 
expected to increase to about 160 million by July 1, 1960. 

Next in importance to the increase in the school-age population will be the 
increase in the number of the aged. By 1955 half the population will be at 
least 30.7 years of age. In 1940, date of the last census, the median age of 


the population was 29.0 years. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorpIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


Concordia Teachers College, Seward, 
Nebr., is again planning a nine-week sum- 
mer school divided into three integrated 
three-week terms from June 6 until Aug. 5. 
A full schedule of courses will be offered 
in both the professional and the academic 
fields. Special courses will be taught for 
emergency teachers, and the training school 
will offer opportunities for students to ob- 
serve and to practice-teach. 

Special features will include workshops in 
visual education and educational measure- 
ments. ; 

The annual convention of the Lutheran 
Educational Association will be held on the 
campus on July 5 and 6 and the Educational 
Conference on July 7 and 8. 

The following men will serve as visiting 
instructors: Prof. Frank Lankenau, St. John’s 
College, Winfield, Kans., who will teach 
World Literature, American Literature, and 
Advanced Composition; Mr. E. C. Sieving, 
St. Paul’s Lutheran School, Fort Wayne, 
Ind., who will teach in the fields of psy- 
chology and education; and Mr. Thomas 
Langevin, who has done considerable work 
beyond the Master of Arts degree at the 
University of Nebraska. He will teach in the 
fields of history and government. 

Prof. Paul Rosel went on a brief leave of 
absence at the beginning of April to com- 
plete his work for the Master of Music 
degree at Northwestern University. 

The Rev. Reinhold W. Griesse, pastor of 
St. Paul’s Lutheran Church, Utica, Nebr., 
has accepted an instructorship in religion 
and the position of dean of students. He 
received his education at St. Paul’s College, 
Concordia, Mo., and at Concordia Seminary, 
St. Louis, Mo. While serving as pastor at 
Clearwater, Nebr., he functioned also as the 
principal of the high school there. He is 
active in Walther League work, particularly 


in L.S.V. schools and camp work. At 
present he is assisting in the teaching of 
religion courses at the college. 

The college recently purchased a large 
residence which will serve as an additional 
women’s dormitory. 

Three new students enrolled at the school 
at the beginning of the second semester. 
The total enrollment is now 304 students, of 
whom 175 are in the college division and 
129 in the high school. 

The campus Senior Walther League pro- 
duced the Gilbert and Sullivan operetta 
The Pirates of Penzance on March 12 
and 13. 

Sorrow came to the campus on Jan. 6, 
1949, when Arnold Sylwester, college 
sophomore, the son of Prof. and Mrs. F. 
W. J. Sylwester of Portland, Oreg., suc- 
cumbed to injuries received during the 
Christmas recess on Dec.31 in a motor- 
cycle-truck collision near North Platte, Nebr. 

The students of C.T.C. contributed 
$227.80 to help defray hospital and funeral 
expenses and gave an additional $50 to the 
C.T.C. memorial wreath initiated by the 
faculty. H. F. WERLING 


ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
RIvER Forest, Iu. 


The chapel is at present being remodeled. 
This improvement of our facilities was 
sorely needed, and it caused rejoicing when 
funds were allocated for it. 

The Athletic Department has again spon- 
sored a basketball tournament for all Lu- 
theran grade schools in this area. Fifteen 
teams have entered the tournament and 
played on three successive Saturday morn- 
ings, Feb. 27, March 5, and March 12. 
College Choir 

The 81st annual concert of the Concordia 
Teachers College A Cappella Choir was 
presented to an enthusiastic capacity audi- 
ence on the evening of Sunday, Feb. 27. 
The choir under the direction of Prof. 
Victor Hildner presented a concert of choral 
masterworks selected both from the great 
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wealth of Lutheran choral literature and 
from the finest work of contemporary 
writers. Unique in the arrangement of the 
concert was the unification of spiritual con- 
tent achieved within the individual sections 
of the program and the organization of 
these sections into a logical progression of 


thought. 
PROGRAM 


I 
“If God be for us, who can be against us,’’? Rom. 8:31 


A Mighty Fortress Is Our God 
Hans Leo Hassler (1564—1612) 
From God Shall Naught Divide Me 
Johann Jeep (c. 1585—c. 1650) 
Be Not Afraid (Motet for Double Choir) 
J.S. Bach (1685—1750) 


II 
“And the Word was made flesh and dwelt among us, 
and we beheld His glory, the glory as of the Only- 
Begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth,’’ 
John 1:14 


Wake, Awake, for Night is Flying 
Gesius (c. 1555—1613) 
In Mirth and in Gladness 
Friedrich Niedt (1674—1717) 
Over the Hills Maria Went 
Johannes Eccard (1553—1611) 
Lift Up Your Heads, Ye Mighty Gates 
Leisring (1590—1626) 


INTERMISSION 


Til 


“But He was wounded for our transgressions, He was 

bruised for our iniquities; the chastisement of our 

peace was upon Him, and with His stripes we are 
healed,”’ Is. 53:5 


Jesus, Our Lord and Master 
Heinrich Schuetz (1585—1672) 


Upon the Cross Extended 
Johann Sebastian Bach 


Jesus Christ, Our Sure Defense 
Johann Sebastian Bach 


Alleluia! We Sing with Joy 
Jacob Handl (1550—1591) 
IV 
‘Alleluia! Salvation and glory and honor and power 
unto the Lord, our God!” Rev. 19:1 
The Earth Is the Lord’s - - - A. Nikolsky 


Alleluia - - - - - = Randall Thompson 
Bethlehem Down - - - - =~ Peter Warlock 


An Apostrophe to the Heavenly 


Host (Finale) - - - - - Healey Willan 


Previcus to the concert the choir sang in 
Palatine, Harvard, and Belvidere, Ill., on 
Feb. 20. On March 6 the choir traveled to 
Mount Prospect, Ill., and Racine, Wis., 
where, in comments during the concert, par- 
ticular emphasis was placed on the necessity 
of gaining qualified young men and women 
for the teaching profession. 
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An outstanding feature of the choir’s 
spring activities will be a nation-wide N. B. 
C. broadcast on Good Friday, April 15, from 
11:05 to 11:30 P.M., C.S.T. It is sug- 
gested that anyone desiring to hear this 
broadcast should immediately contact the 
local N. B. C. outlet in order to arrange for 
carrying the program or for its transcrip- 
tion. The broadcast will be devoted to the 
works of Heinrich Schuetz, one of the 
many masters of the Lutheran heritage, and 
will present his setting of the words of the 
institution of the Lord’s Supper, “Jesus, Our 
Lord and Master,” and a sacred cantata, 
The Seven Last Words. 


International Relations Club 


The issue of “Federal Aid to Education,” 
with its implications for denominational 
schools, was analyzed in a round table spon- 
sored by the International Relations Club 
for the student body on Tuesday evening, 
Feb. 22. Members of the panel were Mr. 
A. H. Kramer, assistant superintendent of 
Lutheran schools in the Northern Illinois 
District; Mr. Fred Meyer, principal of St. 
John’s School, Forest Park; Professors J. W. 
Klotz and A. G. Huegli of the college fac- 
ulty; and Mr. Robert Schroeter, instructor 
in Speech at our Concordia, who served 
as moderator. 

The discussion revealed the evident need 
for raising educational standards in some 
parts of the country and the advantages 
and disadvantages of using Federal funds 
for this purpose, as provided in bills before 
Congress. Since proposed statutes would 
permit States to use Federal funds in ac- 
cordance with their own laws, and since 
almost a third of the States now allow 
certain kinds of services to be given paro- 
chial schools with public funds, the prob- 
lem for our Church becomes one of deter- 
mining whether the acceptance of such 
funds under Federal .aid would constitute 
a violation of the principles of separation 
of Church and State. The panel members 
discussed various aspects of this problem 
but reached no definite conclusion. 

Questions from the audience were in- 
vited at the conclusion, and student in- 
terest in the subject was evident from the 
requests for further information. 
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River Forest SUMMER SCHOOL 


Plans for a rich and varied summer program at River Forest are nearing completion. 
Courses are so chosen as to fit into the new teacher-training curriculum while they meet 
the practical needs of the field. Experienced teachers, students, and “emergency teachers” 
have been provided with courses to fit their particular needs. To provide the maximum in 
practical experience for the schoolroom, the program this year includes workshops and, 
for a limited number, practice teaching. The following courses will be offered: 


PROGRAM 
July 5 to August 5 

Nusaber Course Name Instructor 
A-101 Christian Doctrine and Confessions I —___._.___________ Koehler 
A-111l'” Survey ‘of’ Biblical’ History" ——- _S  appen 
A-121 Introduction to the Study of the Bible» —~—— > Keinath 
A-202 Christian Doctrine and Confessions II —.___+_-_-___.._._ Becker 
A-3821 _ Biblical-Geography and Antiquities —__SE SC Kick 
Be202) ‘Bagiisit (Composition Tl ee eee 
B-963:~\s English Renaissance ye) a ee te BE 
C-iSh> «Survey wot U..S., History face ee ee 
G-2515 A lntroduiction (0) SOCOIGGY 4. eee Kuehnert 
C-306. Europe in the Twentieth Century _.._.____¥_ >_> esl 
C-385- ‘The ‘American “Golonies ee ee eee 
H-141 “Principles” of Geographiy—. eee eee 
1D-202" Introduction to Biological Science ss _ Klotz 
1-348) “Political: Geography” =. eee H. H. Gross 
| SH Ug Oa arene ese eae Scie bs WRT RNY 2 eS... ORNS ee Se EE ES ne EET 
F108) +The “Beginning Teacher 2u.i000) ee ee ee See 
BS LOC nse. Psychology «eels Schmieding 
F-322 Guidance and Personnel Work for Teachers — Maurer 
F-362 The Language Arts in the Elementary School — ~~ Schmieding 
F-363 The Social Studies in the Elementary School — Kuehnert 
W-06, Art Education: ee ee eee eee 
e005"). SCHOO) Niisi@) ob. Bn ee ee 
Pesj5") *Chieron Ss eraetre ee ee — Wibracht 

A workshop period with credit has been arranged for June 20 to July 1. One may 


register either for Arts and Crafts or for Audio-Visual Aids for the entire period. For 


further information write to 


W. O. Kraert, Dean 


Summer School, Concordia Teachers College, 


ConcorpDIA COLLEGE 
Fort Wayne, Inp. 


Winners in Time magazine Current Af- 
fairs test in our college department were 
announced as follows: School prize, Richard 
Sommerfeld, Alpena, Mich.; Prima, Ray- 
mond Mueller, Seymour, Ind.; Secunda, 
Stephan Mazak, Milwaukee, Wis. Only two 
of our synodical colleges entered the con- 
test last year. 


The home concert of our traveling Con- 
cordia College Choir was presented, in 
March. Spring tours will take the choir into 


River Forest, Ill. 


many Lutheran centers in Indiana, Mich- 
igan, and Ohio. 

Dr. John F. Stach, who had received a 
call issued by the Synodical Conference to 
serve as teacher for natives in Nigeria, 
Africa, has declined the call. He is teach- 
ing social sciences and English at our 
Concordia. 

Dr. Walter Herrling, head of the Social 
Science Department, has been named ar- 
chivist for the Central District. 

Our students were privileged to view the 
exhibit on the “Protestant Revolution,” 
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which was prepared by Life magazine as 
a part of its presentation of Western Cul- 
ture. The exhibit consisted of a pictorial 
essay, covering the years from 1500 to 1650. 
Part of the material had appeared as a 
featured story in Life magazine. 


ConcorpDIA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


On Jan.15, President Rincker attended 
the Conference on Counseling and Guid- 
ance sponsored by the Milwaukee State 
Teachers College. His report follows: 


Current Practices and Trends in Guidance 


On Jan. 15 the Milwaukee State Teachers 
College sponsored a Conference on Counsel- 
ing and Guidance. Dr. J. Martin Klotsche, 
president of the college, welcomed the as- 
sembly and gave warm support to the ef- 
forts of educators to improve the guidance 
and counseling techniques in schools of 
every level. 

All sessions of the Conference were de- 
voted to the general theme “Current Prac- 
tices and Trends in Guidance.” Dr. Irving 
Stout, Director of the Training School and 
Psycho-Educational Clinic of Milwaukee 
State Teachers College, spoke to those in- 
terested in guidance on the elementary 
school level. Professor Edgar Harden of 
Michigan State College addressed the high 
school counselors. Dr. John Rothney, Pro- 
fessor of Education at the University of 
Wisconsin, led the discussion in the college 
and university group. The present report 
deals mainly with the discussion led by Dr. 
Rothney. 

Dr. Rothney introduced his discussion 
with a number of case studies in guidance 
results at one of the great Eastern uni- 
versities. He himself was appalled by the 
results indicated and promptly induced his 
audience to wonder whether or not their 
efforts were being expended in vain. After 
four years of university work under the 
guidance of expert counselors, many stu- 
dents about to graduate found themselves 
without any plans or objectives in life; many 
were still showing most undesirable per- 
sonality traits; and a large number indicated 
the same immaturity that had made them 
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problems of the guidance clinic in their 
freshman year. 

Those who were most pessimistic about 
the results believed that a good counseling 
program should be effective in the life of 
the young man or woman for many years, 
should get them set for specific goals, and 
attune their characters and personalities to 
successful achievement. 

Some were more optimistic and pointed 
out the forceful influences in the average 
life which a counselor might never have a 
chance to oppose in fair competition. Cer- 
tainly the guidance program of a school 
should not be faulted if a graduate of some 
years capitulates to influences that could 
not be foreseen or counteracted. It was 
suggested that counselors be reasonable and 
modest in their aims and objectives and 
that they do not charge themselves with 
the failures of their alumni. 

The prime desiderata of all counselors 
for the improvement of their services were 
summed up by Dr. Rothney in these points: 

1. The need for more and better pre- 
college counseling. 

2. A continuing program of orientation 
and counseling throughout the year. 

3. A larger staff at the big schools and 
a better organization of the work. 

4. A better remedial program in reading 
and speech. 

5. A professional student health service, 
including psychiatric help. 

6. The co-ordination of all co-curricular 
programs, 

7. An organized program of student aid 
and employment. 

8. An adequate system of personnel 
records to cover a long period of time (even 
the years after graduation). 

A few other problems were listed by the 
group; some of these were regarded as 
major handicaps to the guidance program. 
It was pointed out that the average college 
teacher is not a good counselor. He seems 
to be interested primarily in his subject 
matter and only mildly in the student. 
This understandable situation puts the 
burden of making adjustments on the pro- 
fessional counselor, who often finds himself 
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in the awkward situation of sitting in judg- 
ment on the teaching techniques, the re- 
quirements, or even the indifference of the 
professor of chemistry or philosophy. A re- 
sult of a situation like this may be personal 
conflict between teacher and counselor, and 
ineffectual guidance. 

To be successful, the guidance program 
must have the recognition and the full sup- 
port of the president. As chief co-ordinator 
at the school he is in a position to promote 
and encourage the interest of all teachers 
in the work of the counselor. By taking into 
consideration the co-operation of the teacher 
in this aspect of his responsibilities and 
counting it as a criterion of promotion, the 
president will certainly be a great help to 
the counselor, who will otherwise fight a 
losing battle. 

It is evident that many schools are build- 
ing up a well-organized and far-reaching 
guidance program, which should function 
in the lives of a vast number of students. 
An inadequate record system at most guid- 
ance clinics makes it difficult to say how 
much good has been done and can be ex- 
pected at present. It is reasonable to be- 
lieve that many benefits and achievements 
in the lives of students and graduates should 
be credited to the efforts of conscientious 
counselors. 

On the other hand, it is patent to a 
leader and counselor at a religious school 
that certain philosophies and tools employed 
at purely secular schools are open to criti- 
cism and are inadequate. Even the non- 
Christian counselor must sooner or later 
realize that he is too often directing the 
student to himself and to his own resources. 
The results are often seen in the develop- 
ment and strengthening of unwholesome 
traits, such as selfishness, egotism, and con- 
ceit. Furthermore, without God and re- 
ligion the standards and criteria used are 
admitted to be changing and changeable. 
The resulting confusion and uncertainty 
might be contrasted with the clear solutions 
and positive assurance found in the abiding 
standard of God’s Word. Without an un- 
derstanding of sin and grace a counselor 
must make an incomplete and faulty diag- 
nosis of many cases and cannot apply an 
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effectual and lasting corrective. The use of 
Scripture and its sure promises will also 
lift the program of counseling into a higher 
sphere, will establish rapport between stu- 
dent and counselor, and will operate with 
omnipotent cures. 

It may also be added that some programs 
of guidance are weakened and even nullified 
by being overdone. The law of diminishing 
returns will also operate in this noble enter- 
prise if the program obtrudes upon the 
student, wearies him with too many inter- 
views and too much counsel, and coddles 
him with too much attention. Much surely 
remains to be said on this important topic. 
The counselor is attacking a big job, which 
will demand the best in character and judg- 
ment. Leroy C. RINCKER 


Debaters in the high school department 
won the State championship in the annual 
tournament sponsored by the Wisconsin 
High School Forensic Association. The dis- 
tinction is shared by teams from Central 
High School, Sheboygan, and St. Patrick’s 
High School, Eau Claire. All three schools 
achieved first position in the State event 
held in Madison on Feb. 26. 

Eighteen schools took part in the tourna- 
Eliminations of other schools oc- 
curred in district contests on Jan. 29 and in 
sectional debates on Feb. 12. Eighty-two 
schools were entered in the first event. 


Concordia was represented by the follow- 
ing team: affirmative, Oliver Wetzel, Gary 
Wunrow; negative, John Dede, James 
Wuebben. In the southern sectional tourna- 
ment James Wuebben was replaced by 
Wesley Isenberg because of a measles 
epidemic. All of the Concordia debaters 
are in the senior high school class and are 
members of the Concordia Rostrum. 


In commenting on the work of the de- 
baters, Professor O. C. Rupprecht stated: 
“This is a good year in which to point out 
that we do not attempt primarily to de- 
velop winning teams. We seek to give 
debating and public speaking experience to 
the largest possible number of students. Of 
the twenty-two debaters in the Concordia 
Rostrum almost anyone could have gone 
to the tournaments and done creditable 
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work. We feel that this method, while 
not as glamorous as that which concentrates 
on a few students, yields the greatest 
ultimate benefit to the students and to the 
church at large. Victories, of course, provide 
a valuable stimulus and help to make for 
sustained enthusiasm.” O..C. R. 


ConcorpiA COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
BRONXVILLE, N. Y. 


The Office of Public Relations at Bronx- 
ville is now on a full-time basis. Since Jan. 1 
Mr. Herbert Thien, well known in our 
Church in the East, has been on the cam- 
pus as Director of Public Relations. This 
step was made possible when the Lutheran 
Education Society decided last June to pro- 
vide $7,500 annually to Concordia for the 
next three years in order that this depart- 
ment might expand under the management 
of a full-time director. 

The Bronxville Choir, composed of 44 
mixed voices chosen from the larger chorus, 
undertook a 1,000-mile journey through five 
States from New York to Virginia. They 
sang before music lovers in Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, D.C., and several 
other cities. In spite of inclement weather 
and the difficulty of winter travel, the choir 
met all engagements on schedule. The pro- 
gram consisted of selections by Bach, 
Mendelssohn, Mozart, and Handel and was 
received with enthusiastic appreciation by 
audiences at all concerts. The choir has 
been trained by, and is under the direction 
of, Mr. Eugene Mott, radio singer and 
musical arranger and former associate mu- 
sical director of the St.Louis Municipal 
Opera. Other concert tours by the choir are 
planned through the New England States. 

The Rev. Carl F. Weidmann, housemaster 
at Concordia since 1945, has accepted the 
call as associate professor of Latin and 
Greek in the Preparatory School. The 
vacancy on the staff was caused by Pro- 
fessor Oswald Hoffmann’s acceptance of the 
position of Director of Public Relations of 
The Lutheran Church — Missouri Synod. 
Professor Weidmann will continue to serve 
as principal of the Preparatory School. His 
installation will take place on Sunday, 
March 27, at 5:00 P.M., in the chapel of 
the college. HERBERT THIEN 
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St. Paut’s CoLLEGcE 
Concorp1A, Mo. 


Paul Heyne, high school senior, won the 
American Legion oratorical contest in Mis- 
souri Zone Two, thus qualifying for the 
State-wide contest to be held in the capitol 
at Jefferson City. Mr. Heyne is the third 
student to qualify for the State-wide finals. 

St. Paul’s College is participating in the 
study of junior colleges conducted by the 
North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Three new students enrolled at St. Paul’s 
College at the beginning of the second 
semester. 

Recent library accessions have given spe- 
cial attention to the humanities and English 
departments. 


The third annual competition for the Mis- 
souri District Lutheran Laymen’s League 
Scholarship Award will be conducted during 
the week of April 4 to 9, 1949. The scholar- 
ship, which is given annually, awards the 
successful student the sum of $150 in six 
equal annual installments. To be eligible, 
a student must be in the eighth grade and 
a resident of Missouri. He must also enter 
the freshman high school class of St. Paul’s 
College as a ministerial student. 


A new wire recorder was recently added 
to the equipment of the speech-department 
laboratory. 


ConcORDIA COLLEGE 
AusTIN, TEx. 


As a result of efforts launched three years 
ago and continued and augmented with 
each succeeding year, our Music Depart- 
ment is developing efficiency and recogni- 
tion to a marked degree. The department 
is in charge of Mr. B. F. Kurzweg, director 
of the Lutheran Hour Seminary Chorus be- 
fore he came to Austin. Demands of 
teacher-training students in particular are 
ably met, while other music students, forty 
in all, are offered expert attention. 

Our Concordia Choristers, a select group 
of twenty-one students, have enjoyed ap- 
preciative receptions on concert tours sched- 
uled in ten congregations of the District, 
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additional engagements still pending. The In addition to his work as director of 
high point of their performance was reached music, Mr. Kurzweg teaches courses in 
when they sang at the Lutheran Hour broad- Geometry and first-year Greek. 

cast at Waco on Feb. 20. H. StupTMANN 


ASSIGNMENT OF TEACHER GRADUATES AND SUPPLY STUDENTS 


The synodical Assignment Board met Feb. 23—24, 1949, at the Morrison Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill., for the distribution of calls and applications for teacher graduates and supply students. 
Present were all District Presidents or their representatives, except those from Canada and 
the new Florida-Georgia District; President J. W. Behnken of the Synod, Vice-President 
H. Harms, Vice-President W. L. Lichtsinn (chairman of the Assignment Board); President 
A. W. Klinck, Dr. A. V. Maurer, and Prof. A. Beck of River Forest; President A. O. Fuer- 
bringer and Dr. L. G. Bickel of Seward; Dean L. C. Wuerffel of St. Louis, and the under- 
signed of the School Office. 


Total Number of Calls and Requests for Teachers —____________________ 48 
Calls for Candidates 
‘Total calls 3submitted? 2237 se OO 
Changed ‘to’ applications; 2; canceled. ie eet ee eee 
Calls to. be ‘supplied. with candidates: 2. mone 
Candidates 
Totalstcandidates xsubmiitted te ee ee ee) 
FRIVGTE OVO SU ces Se ieee a aa ee 
SWAT fms ea Fei ale EI 0 oR a NO EAT 
Number mot assigned. a call... 2. 2 ee ee ee 
Toigorte. W isconslit: SVMOG 5 te lf 
To Gal Cx Seward = ee ee ee 
To supply positions (will become calls) _.._§__________.s 8 
Notvavailable:for a call 2" 2 ee ee eee 
Candidatés tavailable: for ‘calls "22s se ee ee eee eee 
Candidates: with direct: callsign 6 va 


(Second calls assigned to them, 5) 
All otherscandidates == so Se : 
Calls: eventually, unsupplied soi ee 29 


Applications for Women Graduates and Supply Students 


Total number of applications submitted (135 of these women graduates) __ 268 
Calls changed to supply positions 


SE RPP TIN 

Total® ccc ee ee ee 270 

Applications ‘canceled ee snc 
Applications to be filled PRON ee 261 

The Available Personnel 

Women graduates: River Norest 220 ee eee ee LS 
Seward’ 220k ee eee 

Male.students:, River Forest <26 5000 ee “17 


Seward AW BY 
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PUOIAnsctueriSemn iver i Orestine es 2 kh i i tt 1 8S 
SW Cl epee ake eee ee She on en 17. 350 
Witico ee icate seicetiten Sty MOMS 6 Le Oc ee 
PLO Uc ee eee ee ee ene yn en ee Ces. 2 eyAL eee. WY. Re SES I Be Wh AT: 110 
Persons withdrawn, 8; assigned to call positions, 1 4 
Reeaie econ ea TMD EVUDOSIONS 2 a 4 
0 
DRM MOC POLE acclatmuoriew= se owen ee 0 ie ee ee 110 
Summary 
Bemnppuettappicermis (col —110) 151 
rena emcee (te 4cy) pe ere ert ee on See eg 
Rea wee sO ed DOSTIONS eon te eee *180 


* This is by no means the only remaining demand. Presidents at the meeting stated that 
the actual demand is much greater than the calls and applications indicate. The School 
Office estimates conservatively that the over-all demand, based on reliable figures, is more 
than two and one-half times the number of unsupplied positions in this assignment. 


The assignment of teachers was scheduled so early this year, and it will be scheduled 
still earlier next year, in order to give congregations a better opportunity to find those 
many teachers needed after the distribution of the institutional supply. It appears that last 
year some 468 additional teachers were found, and it can be done again; only the con- 
gregations should get busy at once. Improvement of the situation is in sight. There are 
many more college students at River Forest and Seward than formerly. But it will be some 
years before we shall catch up with the demand. The presidents at both teachers’ colleges 
pleaded at this distribution meeting for many more male students. Our great teacher 
shortage is due in part to the expansion of the school system, but chiefly to the lack of 
regular male teachers. 

We are again grateful to the Lord for the teachers just supplied by the institutions, and 
we wish these teachers, one and all, the Lord’s guidance and blessing in their precious 


and sacred work. 


THE SOUTH AND 
EAST MICHIGAN LUTHERAN 
TEACHERS’ CONFERENCE 


The South and East Michigan Lutheran 
Teachers’ Conference met on Friday, Jan. 28, 
at Trinity Lutheran Church in Utica, Mich. 
The forenoon was devoted to a panel 
presentation under the theme “Striving To- 
ward Our Goal in Michigan.” 

The afternoon was speedily consumed 
in sectional meetings. The topics treated 
were “Case Studies in Discipline,’ “Effec- 
tive Teaching Techniques in Social Studies,” 
“Busy Work Suggestions.” A demonstra- 
tion of the value of phonics was also pre- 
sented, 

The principals met in the evening to 
discuss administrative issues. 

Atvin WIED 


A. C, SreLLHoRN, Secretary of Schools 


BOARD FOR 
PARISH EDUCATION NEWS 


Meeting with the Board for Higher Edu- 
cation. — Representatives of the Board for 
Parish Education met with the Board for 
Higher Education on Feb. 21 to discuss the 
demand for teachers, the supply of teachers 
forthcoming in the immediate future, and 
the possibilities of increasing the available 
supply. The Board for Higher Education is 
preparing a graphic forecast of teacher 
needs. This forecast is being made by Mr. 
Edgar Buenger. On the basis of such a 
forecast it will be possible to shape a pro- 
gram that will produce an adequate number 
of teachers. 

The Board for Parish Education, through 
its chairman, Dr. Paul Bretscher, expressed 
deep appreciation to the Board for Higher 
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Education for the steps they have already 
taken to accelerate and to alleviate the 
teacher shortage. 

New Tract on Teacher Recruitment. — 
The Board for Parish Education is issuing 
an attractive tract on teacher recruitment 
under the title “Lutheran School Teaching 
as a Career.” Copies will be furnished to 
our various Lutheran high schools during 
the next month. A general distribution of 
the tract will be made in connection with 
Lutheran Education Week materials. 

New Agency Tract Authorized on Family 
Life Education.—The Board for Parish 
Education authorized the publication of an 
agency tract on Christian Family Life Edu- 
cation in the Parish. This tract, produced 
by Pastor O. E. Feucht in co-operation with 
the Family Life Committee of the Board, 
provides a constructive program on this im- 
portant area of parish education. 

Workshop on Family Life Education. — 
A workshop on family life education will 
be conducted at Concordia Teachers College 
under the auspices of the Committee on 
Family Life. 

Sponsoring Projects Involving Study Trips 
by German Educational Experts. — Through 
the Emergency Planning Council, The Lu- 
theran Church — Missouri Synod is spon- 
soring four of the educational projects set 
up by the Religious Affairs Branch of the 
United States Military Government. These 
projects are: 

1, Improvement of teacher training in re- 
ligious education in teacher-training 
institutes. 

2. Development of religious education 
curricula for elementary and secondary 


schools, 

8. Improvement of elementary religious 
textbooks. 

4. Improvement of secondary religious 
textbooks. 


The Emergency Planning Council has 
appointed Mr. Arthur L. Miller to take 
care of the details outlining these projects. 
He will be assisted in this work by Rev. 
A. C. Mueller. The project will involve 
visits to various educational institutions, 
both teacher-training and elementary and 
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secondary schools. Concordia Teachers Col- 
lege, River Forest, is co-operating in the 
carrying out of this project. 

New Vacation Bible School Materials. — 
The Board for Parish Education, under the 
editorship of Mr. Arthur W. Gross, has 
produced another set of materials for vaca- 
tion Bible schools, under the theme “Living 
as God’s Children.” Four children’s work- 
books, correlated handwork materials, and 
a teacher’s manual are available. There has 
been a marked growth in vacation Bible 
schools, particularly in the past three years. 
The enrollment last year totaled approxi- 
mately 150,000. We are striving to obtain 
a goal of 200,000 this year. 

Manual on Confirmation Instruction. — 
The Board for Parish Education is studying 
the recommendation of the Superintendents’ 
Conference that a manual on confirmation 
instruction be produced. A special com- 
mittee has been appointed to study this 
proposal. A. L. MILLER 


DISTRICT 
SCHOOL COLLECTION 


The Board of Directors of the Atlantic 
District reports that the receipts for the 
School Collection for 1948 total $2,878.34, 
bringing the School Fund balance up to 
$3,018.78. 

Such moneys are to be granted to Chris- 
tian day schools for equipment. In order 
that a comparison may be made of the 
relative needs of each request for such aid, 
the Board asks that all such requests for 
aid during the present year be in the hands 
of the Committee on Education by May 15, 
1949, 


DO YOU KNOW? 


The Wheat Ridge Foundation of Wheat 
Ridge, Colo., offers eight scholarships in 
medical social work for the academic year 
1949—1950 to qualified students who are 
members of the Lutheran Church. Each 
scholarship is worth $1,000 plus tuition fees. 
The holder of any of these scholarships who 
makes a good record during 1949-1950 may 
have the scholarship renewed for a second 
year. 


Earl James McGrath, professor of Higher 
Education at the University of Chicago, was 
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named U.S. Commissioner of Education by 
President Truman on Feb.17. His name 
goes to the Senate for confirmation. 

According to the Badger Lutheran, Mount 
Olive Congregation in Milwaukee has ap- 
proved plans for the building of a school 
on the site adjoining the present church 
and parsonage. The building is to accom- 
modate an eight-grade school with a ca- 
pacity for more than 200 pupils. The 
estimated cost of construction is in the 
neighborhood of $250,000. 

Senator Pepper (D., Fla.) became a co- 
sponsor with Senator Neely (D., W. Va.) 
of the school-building construction bill, 
S. 287, now before the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. This bill 
authorizes the appropriation of Federal 
funds to the States and Territories for 
needed school buildings in the amount of 
$100,000,000 for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1949, and $500,000,000 for each of 
the next five fiscal years. 

Education Summary (Nov. 5, 1948) re- 
ports that spelling errors are not checked 
by J. Hale Edwards, who teaches spelling 
in a commercial school in Oklahoma. He 
merely indicates on the margins of papers 
the number of words misspelled, and stu- 
dents are required to find their own errors. 


From The Catholic Educational Review 
(January, 1949) we learn that standards 
for homework assignments have been drawn 
up by teachers in the Wayne Township 
(New Jersey) schools and presented in bul- 
letin form to parents. The amount of 
homework assigned should be increased 
gradually from grade to grade, the teachers 
declare. They further recommend no home- 
work for kindergarten through Grade Four, 
a half-hour of homework for Grades Five 
and Six; an hour in Grades Seven and 
Eight, and a maximum of an hour and a 
half in high school. 

The same publication reports that “safest” 
colors for play equipment have been de- 
signated by the Accident Prevention Depart- 
ment of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies. It suggests (1) for 
slides, green with steps painted yellow; 
(2) for seesaws, green with yellow edges; 
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(3) for swings, green for uprights and 
overhead bars; (4) for sandboxes, green; 
(5) for jungle gyms, blue; and (6) for 
trash cans in a play yard, gray with a white 
star. 

Silver shekels of Old Testament days may 
soon be circulating again in Palestine. Of- 
ficials of Israel plan to base a new coinage 
system on shekels and gerahs. The coins are 
to be minted in Britain and bear two of the 
old Jewish coinage emblems: a bunch of 
grapes and a lamp with seven wicks. 

One out of every five persons in April, 
1948, was living in a house different from 
the one he lived in a year earlier—a fact 
reflecting the great mobility of the Amer- 
ican people. The effect on education: 
transfer from one school to another for 
many pupils. 

There were no traffic deaths in Decatur, 
Ill. (pop. 59,000), in 1948. Good share of 
credit for achievement goes to public and 
private schools. Behind this record are an 
assistant superintendent who makes safety 
a part of his regular job; a city-wide safety 
committee which surveys all crossings near 
schools; classroom teachers who “are con- 
stantly alert to capitalize on every oppor- 
tunity to teach and practice safe living”; 
pupil patrols who cover the city’s 19 schools; 
city traffic officers who cover most hazardous 
crossings during school hours. 

“Vulgarization of American cultural stand- 
ards will follow the spread of television” 
if its programs are not improved, says 
Theologian Reinhold Niebuhr. 

The country can have at its disposal a $27 
billion ($27,000,000,000) fund for public 
education if we exploit the undersea oil 
reserves and place the money in an educa- 
tional trust fund, says former Secretary of 
the Interior Harold L. Ickes. 

A study guide, Lessons in Arithmetic 
Through School Savings, has been issued 
by the Treasury Department. It suggests 
activities, problems, and techniques for use 
in elementary grades in teaching money 
management as part of arithmetic. Copies 
can be obtained through the Education 
Section, U.S. Savings Bonds Division, 
Treasury Department, Washington 25, D. C. 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available 
to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: Herb. H. Gross, Carl Halter, W. F. Kruse, Theo. Kuehnert, A. H. Lange, 
Wray T. Lundquist, M. C. Pieper, E. H. Ruprecht, E. J. Wibracht. 


BOOKS 
RELIGION 


THE SEVEN WAYS OF SORROW. By Alvin E. Wagner and W. G. Polack. St. Louis, 
Mo.: Concordia Publishing House. 115 pages. $1.50, net. 


In clear, vivid language the seven sermons of Pastor Wagner show the great variety 
and heinousness of man’s sins, the multitude of sufferings our Savior so willingly endured 
for our redemption, an urgent plea to accept Him by faith, to confess Him before men, and 
to live a life of gratitude to His honor. The author takes the reader on a mental, spiritual 
pilgrimage to Gethsemane’s Garden, Caiaphas’ Mansion, Pilate’s Court, Herod’s Palace, 
Rome’s Tribunal, Calvary’s Cross, and Joseph’s Tomb. Each pathway of Christ’s sorrow 
is a highway of blessings. We read on page 57: “When we see Him as the Man of 
Sorrows, marching through grievous ways to the Cross and offering up His body unto 
death and the grave, the supreme Sacrifice for the ransom of our guilty souls, does He 
not appear to our hearts as the most Wonderful of all?” 

In the second series, Dr. Polack presents meditations on the great hymns “A Lamb 
Goes Uncomplaining Forth,” “Rock of Ages,” “There Is a Fountain Filled with Blood,” 
“Upon the Cross Extended,” “Just as I Am, Without One Plea,” “In the Cross of Christ 
I Glory,” the Communion hymn “Soul, Adorn Thyself with Gladness,” and Paul Gerhardt’s 
“O Sacred Head, Now Wounded.” In these hymns we see man’s inability to save himself, 
Christ, the Man of Sorrows, the Sin-Bearer, our Substitute, the greatness of His love and 
grace, and the glorious end of Christian faith. Teachers will be glad to tell their pupils 
who memorize some of these hymns what is said about the author and the historical 
background of a hymn. 

The Seven Ways of Sorrow, though intended especially for the Lenten season, will be 
read with profit at any time of the year in such a way that a sermon of the first series is 
followed up by a meditation on a hymn found in the second series. A.H.L. 


THE AIRWAVES PROCLAIM CHRIST. Lutheran Hour Sermons. By Walter A. Maier, 
Ph.D., D.D., LL.D. St. Louis: Concordia Publishing House, 1948. 297 pages. 
$3.00, net. 

Contents: “Must We Fight World War III?” “Wondrous Love That Welcomes All,” 
“Might or Mercy?” “Christ, Keep on Cleansing Our Churches,” “Jesus Christ in Your 
Home,” “Gold or God?” “Begin Life Again with Jesus!” “God, Make America Pray!” 
“Fire! The Whole World on Fire!” “The Sure Guide to Glory,” “Crown Christ Your 
King,” “Make Haste to the Manger!” “America, Balance Your Books!” “Be Wise: Believe 
Christ!” and “Christ, Open Our Eyes!” 

Dr. Maier calls a spade a spade, he preaches the Law of God in all its severity, he 
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reproves the sin of the men in high positions as well as the lowly, the churchman as well 
as the man of the world. On the other hand, he shows the penitent sinner that Christ 
is mighty to save, and he pleads with the sinner to accept Christ now, while it is not too 
late, at the same time assuring him that faith in Christ will produce the fruit of good 
works and a really happy life. While all of Dr. Maier’s sermons are Christ-centered, he 
manifests a pleasing variety in the method of presentation, and he does that by the simple 
trick of sticking to his text. Teachers reading these sermons will gather, as a by-product, 
many an interesting story and apt illustration which they may use in school. Sixty pages 
are devoted to reprints of portions of letters received from listeners all over the world. 
A. H. L. 
EDUCATION 


TEACHER'S GUIDE FOR HEALTH EDUCATION. By Morey R. Fields and Avis E. 
Edgerton. Brooklyn, N. Y.: Remsen Press, 1949. 543 pages. $6.75. 

The school health program is by nature quite comprehensive. It involves providing 
a wholesome “physical, emotional, and social environment.” It involves health protection, 
i.e., protection against accidents, communicable disease, social hazards, etc. It involves 
health services, such as medical and nursing service. It involves physical training. It in- 
volves health instruction, “which includes guiding the child in the development and 
maintenance of the highest level of health of which he is capable, and interesting him 
in a constructive program of health for everybody.” This book aids the teacher in func- 
tioning more adequately and efficiently in the last-mentioned area. It lists the under- 
standings, attitudes, appreciations, habits, and skills to be attained in the several aspects 
of health education at each grade level. It suggests a variety of school experiences and 
activities which will encourage a child to put health principles into practice. In table form, 
it refers to the best textbooks on health education. 

The appendices provide references on personal health for the teacher; a list of agencies 
providing free health materials; sources of motion pictures, slide films, pamphlets, charts, 
posters, plays, and recordings. 

This book is not a text. It is not a book which can be put on the desk and followed 
page by page. As the title states, it is a guide. It offers directions and suggestions and 
serves as a pattern against which the teacher can measure his teaching and pupil progress. 

H. 


AMERICAN STANDARD PRACTICE FOR SCHOOL LIGHTING. Sponsored by Illumi- 
nating Engineering Society and American Institute of Architects. New York: Illumi- 
nating Engineering Society, 1948. 79 pages. 50 cents. 

Contains complete information on all phases of school lighting, including types, cost, 
maintenance, etc. Those who are planning to build new schools or to revise the present 

lighting system will find this booklet helpful. W. F.K. 


OUR IMPERILED RESOURCES. Report of the 17th Annual New York Herald Tribune 
Forum. New York: New York Herald Tribune, Inc., 1948. 247 pages. $2.25. 


Since 1930 the New York Herald Tribune has been sponsoring annual forums on crit- 
ical issues of the day. In 1948 attention was devoted to the conservation of natural and 
human resources. The renewable natural resources, such as soil, water, and plant life, 
received attention. The non-renewables, such as coal and oil, were not included. With 
regard to human resources, the speakers concentrated on the educational reforms necessary 
to develop them. They called attention to the harm accruing to our resources, both 
natural and human, if we maintain or increase our military expenditures. In general, it 
was agreed that we must energetically strive for civilian supremacy, guard against a police 
state, and preserve all the freedoms compatible with genuine security. 

The book is a compilation of lectures by noted educators, scientists, conservationists, 
businessmen, journalists, economists, and representatives of Government. It is a good 
source of information for forum activity. H. G. 
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“ARITHMETIC 1948.” Compiled and edited by G. T. Buswell. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1948. v and 90 pages. $2.50. . 

Do your youngsters seem to lose interest in arithmetic after about the third or fourth 
grade? Then you are, no doubt, looking for some help in discovering the reason. It is 
quite possible that the above little volume could be of help. 

It is a supplementary educational monograph published in conjunction with The 
School Review and The Elementary School Journal and contains papers presented at the 
Third Annual Conference on Arithmetic held at the University of Chicago, July 7—9, 1948. 

“Arithmetical Meanings That Should be Tested,” by W. B. Storm; “Advances in the 
Teaching of Problem-Solving,” by Maurice L. Hartung; and “The Place of Workbooks in 
the Teaching of Arithmetic,” by Helen A. Schneider, are but three of the eight topics 
of these informative and concise articles. 

For those who have been teaching a number of years it is a good book for taking 
inventory and evaluating the curriculum. M. C. P. 


YOUTH, COMMUNICATION AND LIBRARIES. Frances Heune, ed. Chicago: Amer- 
ican Library Association, 1949. 233 pages. $3.50. 


This volume includes sixteen valuable papers presented before the Graduate Library 
Institute at the University of Chicago, Aug. 11-16, 1947. These papers are of interest to 
teachers because their content emphasizes recent developments in education and in com- 
munication that have particularly significant implications for library service to youth. 
Teachers should be acquainted with the problems relating to the use and critical analysis 
of a variety of materials of communication. The following headings are illustrative of the 
way in which papers carried out these objectives: “The Developmental Tasks of Children 
and Young People,” “Communication and Youth,” “Motion Pictures, Radio Programs and 
Youth,” “Developmental Values in Books,” “Audio-Visual Materials and Young People,” 
’ and “The Library in Today’s School.” 

The list of authors includes such well-known authorities as Stephen M. Corey, Bernard 
Berelson, Paul Lozarsfeld, and Willard Goslin. 

One enjoys calling special attention to the excellent last chapter, “Frontiers of Library 
Service for Youth,” by Frances Heune. The following quotation points to significant mean- 
ing for Lutheran parochial schools. “Many librarians believe that the children’s department 
is a vestigial remain; that libraries in elementary schools are the agencies best suited to do 
all library work with children, and that the children’s department in the public library 
should be abandoned and all library service to children be transferred to the schools” 
(page 213). E. J. W. 


ABC OF YOUTH WORK. A Walther League Manual. By Prof. O. H. Theiss and Staff. 
Chicago: Walther League, 875 N. Dearborn St. 1949. 166 pages. $2.00. 


The experience and skill of thousands of youth workers has been crystallized into this 
short, concise encyclopedia of concepts pertaining to the work of our Church. Professor 
Theiss and his associates have made possible in terse, pointed paragraphs the years of 
trials, efforts, and experiments in youth work. It should prove a link between the genera- 
tions in which the rich results of work previously done can be passed to the generation 
coming along. It streamlines the transmitting of thoughts and ideas in a unique way — 
as easy as ABC. The cross reference helps in this. The list of reprints included will make 
available the hours of thought and work which have been done along the many lines of 
youth work. 

Of particular value to teachers in the classroom is the inclusion of so many phases of 
church work — organizations, publications, and projects. It can provide a liberal education 
in, and review of, work which our Church is doing. Copies ought to be made available 
for classroom use with classes of confirmands to integrate with lessons in the work of 
the Church, 

These building blocks centered around Christ, the Cornerstone, will help to build a 
more informed youth in this generation and a stronger Church in the next. E. H.R. 
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TEXTBOOKS 
ALGEBRA. First Course. By Raleigh Schorling, Rolland Smith, and John R. Clark. 
New York: World Book Company, 1949. ix and 406 pages. $1.92. 


A straightforward text in first-year algebra which will appeal to all who desire a large 
amount of sensible drill material. Each new step is preceded by a short, choice, meaningful 
explanation. The functional aspect is taken care of by the use of simple and interesting 
applications and up-to-date problems. Except for an occasional statement, historical ma- 
terial has been omitted. M.C. P. 


THE AMERICAN WAY IN COMMUNITY LIFE. By Samuel Steinberg and Daniel C. 
Knowlton. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1948. 408 pages. $2.12. 


This is a new text in community civics for junior high school grades. Its organization 
comprises the economic, geographic, cultural, and political aspects of the American com- 
munity. The book reflects the wholesome modern trend in teaching civics. We no 
longer place the chief emphasis on the machinery of government, but rather stress the 
opportunities and responsibilities of the individual in his social environment. The structure 
of government is not overlooked, but is restricted to one unit in which the Federal Con- 
stitution is given a full chapter in the proper setting. Each chapter has appended several 
pages of study helps in the form of tests, problems, bibliographies, and suggested films. 
Another commendable feature are the numerous illustrations, graphs, and tables. 

In general, the content of the book is appealing to teacher and student because of its 
approach and comprehensive treatment of the subject. In Chapter Two, which is entitled 
“Four Cornerstones of Community Life,” the teacher will recognize and evaluate the 
unionistic tendencies over and against the various church denominations in the community. 

T.K. 
Music 
MUSIC AND LITERATURE. A Comparison of the Arts. By Calvin S. Brown, Athens, 
Ga.: University of Georgia Press, 1948. xi and 287 pages. $3.00. 


The subtitle of Mr. Brown’s Book is definitely misleading, for his work is a comparison 
of the mechanics, techniques, forms of the two arts. It defines clearly the physical materials 
(not the ideas) of literature and music and shows how the aural aspects of language and 
musical tone are either alike or unlike. There is no attempt to compare the arts from 
philosophical, aesthetic, historical, or social points of view. In short, Mr. Brown is con- 
cerned with the least important aspects of the arts and compares them from the standpoint 
of craftmanship rather than on the basis of the broad definition by which they are called 
fine arts. 

I was disappointed in this book. I was prepared to be fascinated. I expected, for 
example, a comparison of the arts within a given period, showing that music until the 
19th century generally followed, rather than coincided with, literary movements and why 
this was so. I expected to read how the spirit of the Renaissance was variously and 
inevitably revealed in the poetry and music of the period. And the list could go on: 
a comparison between 17th-century Italian opera and Moliére as an expression of the 
period; between Shakespearean theater and Elizabethan music, between classicism in the 
theater and in music, of the romantic elements in Schumann and Shelley; how Debussy 
and Loti each represented a search for color and new sensation. ... I had reason to 
expect some discussion of the way that the literary idea shaped the musical form of 
Brahms’ German Requiem. And certainly a chapter on the influence of literature on music 
should go beyond a discussion of the tone poems of Liszt and Strauss and include, besides 
Debussy’s L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune, comment on modern ballet music (Stravinsky isn’t 
even mentioned), and the better film scores. Naively I picked up the book and hoped to 
learn something significant. I learned very little. 

The opening chapters of the book are quite well presented. These consider the 
distinction between science and art, define the fine arts, and describe the basic materials 
of music and literature and their limitations. These chapters might be used as reference 
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material for the beginning of a course in musical essentials. The next three chapters on 
vocal music in general and on the musical settings of texts are adequate and would be 
helpful to students interested in vocal composition. In choosing only Schubert's Erl King 
and the Messiah, the author limited himself too much. Such a discussion should include 
the magnificent’ use of speech inflection in Bach’s recitatives and the very musical use 
of speech rhythms in modern French songs, Debussy’s Proses Lyriques, for example. 
(Incidentally, in making his technical comparisons, the author would have done well to 
have mentioned the very telling literary effect of the speechless recitatives in the late 
Beethoven Quartets — op. 182, and in some of the Sonatas — op. 31, no. 2; op. 110. Harris 
and Brahms have also used speech rhythms from literary texts in purely instrumental 
compositions. ) 

The remaining chapters present little of importance. I don’t know where in a curriculum 
they would be used. (The book was not intended to be used as a textbook.) The literary 
examples, which are quite interesting, would be completely beyond the ken of the average 
Freshman, and the musical examples would, for the most part, bore an adequately trained 
Senior. To say that both music and literature use repetition and variation, balance and 
contrast, theme and variations, is to speak of what is certainly obvious to anyone who 
can read a literary work or sing “My Country, “Tis of Thee”! The chapters on the in- 
fluence of fugue and sonata form on literature are concerned only with isolated and ec- 
centric and not very successful examples, which prove little beyond the fact that the more 
complex musical forms are impractical as applied to another art. The chapter on literary 
types in music proposes the untenable idea that music which has a literary program has 
no musical form. What nonsense! And, apropos, I am certain Mr. Brown would be con- 
founded if he realized how many composers put programmatic titles to their compositions 
after they have begun or finished writing them. Debussy’s Nocturnes, Clouds, and 
Festivals, started out as studies in writing for violin and orchestra, for example. 

After reading Mr. Brown’s book one is convinced that literature and music are indeed 
disparate arts and that it is rather futile to force one into the forms of the other beyond 
the attempt to wed them in song. It seems to me that it would be far better in a book 
dealing with a comparison of the arts if the reader were led to realize anew that literature 
and music, and all the fine arts for that matter, sprang from a common ground, are 
infused with a common spirit, abide by certain common principles, and are capable of 
infinite variation within themselves. Intellectually and emotionally the creative urge and 
the creative process are essentially the same whether the creator is working with stone, 
paint, tone, or language. Granting equal perception (excepting tone deafness or blindness), 
we find that the emotional-intellectual reaction to the various genres of art will be much 
the same. In poetry there is music; in music, poetry. The difficulty is that our study and 
appreciation — our culture — tends to become too specialized, and so we are more sensitive 
to one art than to another. 

Mr. Brown is evidently a specialist in English literature. In the chapter entitled “The 
Musical Development of Symbols” (slightly ambiguous, that) we are given 15 pages 
devoted to the complete text of Whitman’s “When Lilacs Last in the Dooryard Bloom’d” 
and an analysis (well done, I admit) of that poem. Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony rates 
a scant paragraph at the end. In making his points the author has ignored nearly all of 
the monumental works which are the glories of both arts. The book seems to be the result 
of some kind of hobby, like searching out the archaic meanings of words in Shakespeare’s 
plays, interesting, but scarcely as significant as the subtitle “A Comparison of the Arts” 
would lead one to expect. The author would have been more honest if he had given his 
book a more humble title, such as Some Aspects in the Relationship of Music and Literature. 
After other studies of a similar nature have been made, the combined results could finally 
lead to a worth-while text in Music and Literature, a Comparison of the Arts. 

Mr. Brown is more fortunate than most of us. His hobby was subsidized by a grant- 
in-aid from the University of Georgia. And he does have a quaint sense of humor, albeit 
somewhat academic. Wray T. Lunpouist 
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THE FIRST FOUR CENTURIES OF MUSIC FOR THE ORGAN. By John Klein. Two 
Volumes. New York: Associated Music Publ., Inc., 1948. $20.00. 


In the words of the author, the purpose of this two-volume book is “to present to the 
organist and the music student a comprehensive chronological survey of the continuous 
development of music for the organ during the four centuries from the time of Dunstable, 
in the first half of the fourteenth century, to the masters immediately preceding and 
contemporaneous with Bach, i.e., up to 1750.” The word “survey” is important, for the 
book does not and could not penetrate deeply into a field so vast as that outlined. In order 
to keep the book within reasonable bounds, the author has limited his selections to one 
composition each from the works of eighty-one composers. 


The selection of composers has been so well and carefully done that no serious quarrel 
could be raised regarding the inclusion or exclusion of any important names. It is more 
likely that differences of opinion might arise with respect to the one composition selected 
from the entire output of prolific composers. The selections are in all cases representative, 
however, and therefore answer the editor’s purpose. 


Each composition is presented in its historical setting by means of a short discussion 
of various factors affecting the composer and his work. Mr. Klein is particularly interested 
in the mechanical development of the organ as this has affected organ composition, and 
this point is repeatedly stressed. The book is profusely illustrated, chiefly with reproduc- 
tions of old woodcuts and engravings of the time of the composers under discussion. 


This book will be found valuable primarily for the increased understanding of the great 
organ music of this period which will result from a careful study and continued use of 
these volumes. The thoughtful and comprehensive discussion of the editor, plus the sug- 
gested registrations given, will lead to better and more artistic and intelligent playing of 
this music. ‘ 


RECENT ARTICLES 


The Feb. 21, 1949, issue of Time reported that at a meeting of the International Council 
of Religious Education it was recommended: 


“1) that Protestant parochial schools be discouraged as ‘a serious threat’ to public 
education and democracy; 2) that the cultural and nonsectarian aspects of religion be taught 
through such subjects as history and literature in the public school curriculum; 3) that 
weekday religious education on a ‘released time’ basis be continued.” 


The growth of parochial schools supported by Lutherans, Mennonites, and Seventh-Day 
Adventists was recognized. . 3 Y 

“Tripos in Education,” by Christian A. Ruckmick, is the lead article in the Feb. 12, 
1949, issue of School and Society. The author states that 


“we cannot have one world when we develop unworthy citizens and moral weaklings. . . . 
Educators should face the fact that we make a serious mistake when we neglect to provide 
for character development in our school program. At the present crisis it may prove to be 
the strongest leg to stand on for personal security and stability. Intellect may be keen; 
the body may be strong; but the person may be spiritually weak. Moreover, the country in 
particular and the world as a whole cannot be any stronger or more fit to survive than the 
moral fiber of the people themselves who make up the population in each case. To pass this 
problem over to the churches for solution is to admit to ourselves and to the world that we 
do not recognize our high duty to give adequate training to the youth of the land to meet 
the present qualifications of good citizens in an internationalized world. 


The essence of the article is an insistence on the training of the “tripos in education” — 
mind, body, and spirit. He believes that “we are training minds and bodies but not per- 
sonalities and characters.” The contention is that such training should be incorporated in 
the public school curricula. 
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“All Out for Federal Aid” is the editorial in the February, 1949, issue of the NEA 
Journal. The editor states that “victory is in sight . . . for general Federal aid for free 
public schools.” In commenting on Bill $246, the author, Jay Elmer Morgan, states: 


“It will bring educational opportunity to millions of children who now lack opportunity. 
It will improve educational opportunity for millions of others. It will markedly increase 
teachers’ salaries where they are now lowest. It will assure young people who have hesitated 
to enlist in the teaching ranks that there is a future in the profession. It will put Federal 
money into areas where buying power is now lowest, and thus help to stabilize our economy. 
It will help to build up people in purpose, health, and skill and thus bring a return to our 
country far beyond the relatively small amount invested. Work for it now with all your 


strength and resources.” és : y 


An article printed in America —a Catholic Review of the Week — (Jan. 29, 1949) dis- 
cusses “Show-Down on Federal Aid.” The author is William E. McManus. It is his con- 
tention that a Federal Aid bill which would exclude aid to non-public-school pupils should 
be opposed. The writer’s thinking is summarized in his concluding paragraphs. 


“During the next few years we shall see a great increase of local, State, and Federal 
governmental activity in education, health, and welfare. If government takes an impartial 
attitude toward both public and voluntary agencies, i.e., shows readiness to assist any 
agency that serves the public interest, this development is good. If, however, government 
on any level adopts a doctrinaire policy that only public agencies in all three fields shall be 
eligible for tax funds, the development is bad. Under this latter policy, voluntary agencies 
will find it very difficult to keep pace with their publicly endowed competitors. If the policy 
is carried to its ultimate, e. g., denial of tax exemption, then private schools, hospitals, and 
welfare agencies may be forced out of business. A doctrinaire policy in fields so directly 
associated with spiritual as well as physical welfare can have disastrous consequences. 


“The Federal-aid measure will not be the only bad piece of social legislation on which 
Catholic citizens will have to pass a careful moral judgment. There may be a compulsory 
health-insurance bill without adequate provisions for aid to private hospitals; child-care bills 
with no aid for private welfare agencies, etc. In each case, the Catholic will have to con- 
sider two conflicting values: 1) the tangible, measurable health, education, and welfare 
needs of people, and 2) the right (just and prudent) relationship of government to public 
and voluntary agencies. Opposition to an unjust Federal-aid bill may be the first step 
toward a right decision in other fields.” 


* ¥ * 


The relationship of the school plant to the educational process is discussed in School 
Life, February, 1949, by Nelson E. Viles. The title of the article is “Adequate Housing 
and Modern Education.” The author states that — 


“Housing and physical environment is a definite and important factor in life. The 
school plant is more than a shelter. It is an educational tool. Pupils feel that the school is 
theirs. Given the proper incentive, they will take pride in it. For many children their 
school home (plant) is the best home they will ever be able to call their own. It will 
have more conveniences, be more attractive, and provide more comfort than will the homes 
from which many of them come. 


“From the school many pupils will develop ideals and standards of arrangement, com- 
fort, sanitation, illumination, decoration, and beauty that will serve as guidelines to them 
when they develop their future homes. We owe it to our citizenry to provide the brighter 
future outlook on life. Since our school plants are tools of education, shelter for protection, 
and instruments for teaching, we must strive to make them the most efficient that funds 
will permit.” 

Valuable information on school-plant construction, maintenance, and operation is offered 
in this article. s 
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The February issue of Education is devoted to the teaching of arithmetic. It is a valuable 

compilation of information on this subject. H.G. 


